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A Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical Dictionary, serving 
as a general Note-Book to illustrate the Old and New Testa- 
ment, as a Guide to the Practices and Opinions of all Sects 
and Religions, and as a Cyclopedia of .Religious Knowledge. 
By John Robinson, D. D. late. of-Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Minister of Ravenstonedale, in Westmorland ; 
Master of the Grammar School at that Place; Author of 
the Archewologia® Greeca, &c. Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, 1315. 28s. an boards. 


To judge of the merit of a Dictionary, as of every other 
work, it is necessary to ascertain, first, the object at which it 
rofesses to aim; and, next, the ability and suecess with 
which that object is accomplished. Encyclopgdias take an 
extensive range without assuming a bulk and voluminousness, 
which would render them. beyond the acquisition of all, ex- 
cept the most wealthy; they must deal out information suc- 
cinctly, and it requires no small labour and judgment to 
render that information moderately satisfactory. _ No less 
measure of pains and good sense is requisite to apportion out, 
to the mulifarious articles which they embrace, their due share 
of room and attention, that the most important may not be 
crowded into the same narrow space which is assigned to the 
most insignificant. 

Dictionaries that embrace a single subject or branch of 
knowledge, may, of course, be of less extent; but they re- 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

quire similar qualifications, and must be appreciated on similar 
grounds. It is fit that their design should be clearly appre- 
hended, and their executions fairly examined, Every head 
should be discussed with nice regard to its comparative claims, 
without unjust preference or negligence. When a Dictionary 
on this smaller scale answers those expectations, it may be 
pronounced as deserving of commendation. 

That which now waits for our report, professes to be a 
Dictionary of Theology, and of such parts of learning, as are 
closely allied to it. If it successfully attain the end which 
it announces, its engagement with the public is fulfilled. If 
it effect more, it has a title to the public acknowledgement. 
We think that, as far as so important and ample a subject 
would admit, it has answered its promise, and gone far beyond 
the letter of it. 

Most subjects are introduced into this abridged body of 
Theology, which have a right to make their appearance. The 
knowledge appertaining to them is brought forward with the 
requisite compression, consistently with satisfactory edification. 
We can say this, generally, with all sincerity; not ashamed, 
at the same time, to acknowledge, that we have not attempted 
‘o read the whole of a publication, consisting of about seventy 
sheets of closely-printed matter. We have, however, referred 
to various articles, which appear to be judiciously handled, 
and likely to give satisfaction to readers of every description. 
Of course it must be considered as a book of reference, and 
it will be found of the utmost service in that respect. 

The name of Dr. Robinson might naturally be expected to 
create an interest for any work. We took up this comprehen- 
sive volume from his pen with favourable anticipations, and 
have not been disappointed. The Author of Archeologia Greeca 
couldscarcely fail to furnisha valuable and judicious Theological 
Dictionary. It is offered to public notice under high auspices, 
being presented to the Archbishop of York, by permission, 
in a dedication truly conspicuous tor its modesty, Indeed, 
this quality gives special grace to Dr. R.’s pretensions, which 
would, on that account, have deserved applause, had they 
been even less eminent. 

It is a great pleasure to us, to be able to give a specimen of 
the unassuming manner of this Author, in the account which 
he has furnished of the design of his publication ; and the 
opportunity will ease us of the task of performing the same 
ofhce. After enumerating several reasons why proper efforts 
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Theological Dictionary. 3 


should be employed toward “ the facilitating of an acquaint- 
ance with the cracles of God,” he proceeds to observe, 


«« From these and other considerations, Dom Augustin Calmef, 
a Benedictine inonk, and abbotof Senones, was led to'compose his 
Dictionary of the Holy Bible, in two volumes folio, to which he 
afterwards added two more volumes, first published under the title of 
a supplement, but afterwards incorporated with the original work. 
This excellent publication, which has been translated into Latin, 
Dutch, English, and several other languages, has been the principal 
source, whence I have derived most of what has been composed in 
the following work, on all subjects immediately connected with the 
Bible. 

‘* Butas Calmet’s Dictionary was intended for theservice of those wha 
use the Vulgate Latin Version, the author has introduced perpetual refe- 
rences to that version, which [have diminished ; and, instead of passages 
of Scripture being given in Latin, they are, for the most part, given 
in the words of our English translation. Calmet has many historical 
articles, collected from Josephus and other writers, which, as they 
do not occur either in the Bible or Apocrypha, have been mostly 
rejected. On the contrary, I have added and explained a great 
number of articles, which are not to be met with in Calmet, and 
many of which are of considerable importance. Besides, as Calmet 
was a member of the Church of Rome, he has mingled in his 
remarks, sentiments which Protestants in general justly reject, ana . 
which, therefore, I have uniformly endeavoured to omit. 

‘** Asit has been my anxious wish, not willingly to neglect, or 
impair truth, I have attempted to offer what I conceive to be the 
genuine representations, doctrines, or inferences of the Bible; and 
for that purpose [ have consulted a great number of theological 
writers, whose names, and the works from which I have quoted, are 
generally noticed at the end of each article. On the geography and 
natural history of Scripture, I have consulted the Jatest and best 
authorities; and the accounts of recent travellers in the East have 
furni-hed information on these subjects, of which I have gladly 
availed myself.” 


Dr, Robinson’s acknowledgement of obligations to Calmet, 
is certainly ample. The reader may rest assured, however, 
that Dr. R. has had recourse, when it seemed necessary, to 
various other sources of information, many of which, being of 
later publication than his own work, Calmet could not have 
consulted. Yet, the rich stores of Michaelis and Marsh, 
Paley, Porteus, and Prettyman, and others, do not prevent 
Dr. Robinson from being justly entitled to the appellation of 
the Protestant Calmet. 

Of such a work as this, some specimens ought to he 


given; but’ there is no small difficulty in making a selec- 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


tion. We intended, at first, to present. the’ reader with one 
article under the several heads, Theological, Biblical, and 
Ecclesiastical, and then to exhibit one or two of a more general 
nature. But it soon became evident; that the length of such, 
under each title, as merit insertion in fairness to the author, 
would swell this notice to an unreasonable bulk. It is by 
necessity, therefore, that Inspiration, Christianity, Bible, Moses, 
Jesus, Paganism, Mahomet, and a great number of others 
must be omitted. Under the article Bible, especially, a great 
mass of information is compressed, respecting the text and its 
various translations, which almost supersedes a reference to 
distinct publications on the numerous subjects of which it 
treats. 

It is necessary, however, to lay before the reader, some 
of the contents of this rich and honest volume ; it is impossi- 
ble to select when the materials are so multifarious, and brevity 
must alone be consulted. Dr. Robinson and the reader must 
pardon us, if we fail to do justice to the first, or to give com- 
plete satisfaction to the second, in a case of necessary difh- 
culty. 


_“€ Reticron has been defined the love of God kindled in our souls, 


> and producing obedience to his will. 


‘* All religion supposes and takes for granted the clear and undoubted 
principles of natural religion, By natural religion is meant obedience 
to the natural Jaw, and the performance of such duties, as natural light 
without aby express and supernatural revelation, dictates to men. Such 
as, that we should believe all God's revelations, depend on him, im- 
plore his aid and assistance in all our necessities and distresses, and 
acknowledge our obligations to him for all the blessings and benefits 
which we receive ; that we should moderate our appetites, with re- 
spect to the pleasures and enjoyments of this world, and use them tem- 
perately and chastely ; that we should be just and upright in all our 
dealings, trne to our word, faithful to our trust, and act by others, as 
we would they should act by us ; that we should be kind and charitable, 
merciful and compassionate, ready to do good to all, and not only to 
pity,~bat relieve if we can, the miserable and necessitous. These 
and such like particulars are what we call moral duties ; and they are 
of eternal obligation, because they naturally oblige men, without any 
express revelation from God. And these great and fundamental duties 
are the foundation of revealed and instituted religion ; for all revela- 
tion from God supposes us to be men, and alters none of those duties, 
to which they weie before naturally obliged.” The Scripture con- 
stantly speaks of these moral or natural duties, as the main and fun- 
damental parts of the Jewish religion. Our Saviour told the Jews, 
that the first and great commandment of the law, was to love the 
Lord our God with all oor heart, and our nvighboor as ourselves 
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Sacrifice, circumcision, and the law of the sabbath, on which the 
Jews laid great stress, he regarded as things very inconsiderabie ; he 
mentions only two moral duties, the ‘‘ love of God and our neigh- 
bour,” which are of a natural and perpetual obligation, compre- 
hending all other moral duties. The New Testament declares it to be the 
great design of the gospel, to instruct us in those duties, and engage 
us to the practice of them, Religion suppliesthe only safe rule of 
life, which a man may follow without the danger of being led wrong. 
He that followeth me, says our Saviour, shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life ; for nothing in the material universe so 
well represents iis nature or describes its usefulness. 

‘* Well may the salutary precepts of that doctrine which our Savi- 
our taught, be compared to the useful power of the first work of God. 
For without the light or precepts of religion to regulate our affections 
and our conduct, into what mischievous errors and disorders must we 
run, with what perplexities and cares must we be disturbed, what 
doubts must harass our thoughts, what disconsolate sorrow oppress our 
hearts? Without the fears of religion on the one hand, or its pro- 
mises on the oiher, how little is left to deter a man from evil, or to 
incite him to good? And where theve is no principle of religion im- 
pressed on the mind or heart of man, how can we expect to find any 
thing like a moral consistency in his conduct? Is he not liable to 
be led to any point where pleasure prompts or interest invites? Can 
his conduct, or his habits be regulated by the principles of truth, 
justice and charity, who views truth, justice, and charity, only as 
conventional, or fluctuating rather than fixed and immutable obliga: 
tions?) A man without religion, or who thinks not himself account- 
ble in another life for his conduct in this, will regard no other restraint 
in his actions than what some present benefit or punishment may 
Impose. , 

‘* When we behold any individual who makes the precepts of re- 
ligion the standard of his interest, and the guide of bis life, we shall 
behold him decent in his behaviour, sober in his habits, managing 
well his family and domestics, Our obedience to the holy rules 
of religion, is evidently productive of temporal, as well as eter- 
nal, blessings, Does not temperance and chastity contribute to 
the’strength of the body ? humility and benevolence to the sanity 
of the mind, and, ihdeed, to that freedom from bittertiess and 
acrimony which corrode the fibres of life? Solomon says of wisdom, 
that length of days is in her right hand, and in her Jeft hand, riches and 
honour ; the same may often be said of him who cultivates those 
amiable, inoffensive, and beneficent qualities in which Christianity 
consists. Where can tranquillity prevail, where are content and true 
joy so likely to exist, as where men in their minds and hearts, are 

overned by the Jaws, and subject to the influence of religion? The 

reast of the wicked is a hell upon earth, the seat of acsimony, and 
discontent, of fearful apprebension and continual self-loathing. Where 
the rules of religion are unheeded or despised, there no true joy, no 
mutual benevolence are to be found.—There the most furious animo- 
sities, the most bitter dissensions, the most unnatural lusts, the most 
brutish sensuality, and the most savage cruelty, prevail. 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“* Religion alone teaches us how to employ our faculties, both of mind 
and body, in a manner most conducive to our welfare, aud suitable to 
the end for which we came into the world. And without religion, 
or some conviction that we are accountable in another life for our 
actions in this, what are we, how little, how contemptible, without 
any thing to enable our views or expand our hearts ? To what low ends 
must all our desires and exertions be directed, when religion has no 
influence over us ; enjoining us to live not ouly for our own good, bat 
the good of others ; to consider ourselves not like the beasts that 
perish, but as beings, endued with an immortal spirit, which will 
survive the dissolution of the body, and pass into other regions of joy 
or woe, according to the fitness which it has acquired in this proba- 
tionary world? Fellowes's Body of Theology, vol. 1. pp. 464—476 ; 
Warner's System of Divinity and Morality, vol.i. pp.79—81.” 


The two articles God and Jehovah, are so important and so 
neatly drawn up, that their insertion must not be denied. 


** Gop. This name we give to that eternal, infinite, and incom- 
prehensible Being, the Creator of all things; who preserves and 
governs all, by his almighty power and wisdom, and is the only pre- 
per object of worship. God, properly speaking, can have no name: 
for as he is one, and not subject to those individual qualities which 
distinguish men, and upon which are founded the different denomina- 
tions given to them, he needs not any name to distinguish him from 
other gods, or to put a difference between him and any, since there 
is none like him. The names, therefore, which we ascribe to him, 
are ,descriptions or epithets, which express his divi: e qualities, in 
terms necessarily ambiguous, because they are borrowed from human 
life or human conceptions, rather than true names which justly repre- 
sent his nature. 

** The Hebrews call God Jehovah, which they never pronounce. 
Instead of it they say Adonai, or Elohim, lords masters; or El 
strong ; or Shaddai, self-sufficient ; or according to another pronun- 
cittion, the Destroyer, th» Powerful One ; or Elion, the Most High ; 
or El sebaoth, God of Hosts ; or Ja, God. In Exodus (iii. 14), the 
angel who spoke to Moses said, ‘ Thus sbalt thou say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, [ AM hath sent me unto you ;* I am He who is, or I 
shall be He who shall be. See Jenovan. 

** A late writer observes, that ‘ a general definition of this great first 
cause, as far as human words dare attempt one, may be tbus given, 
The eternal, independent, and self-existent Being: The Being whose 
purposes and actions spring from himself, without foreign motive or 
influence : He who is absolute in dominion; the most pure, most 
simple, and most spiritual, of all essences‘ infinitely benevolent, 
beneficent, true and boly: the cause of al] being, the upholder of all] 
things: infinitely happy, because infinitely perfect: and eternally 
self-sufficient, needing nothing that he has made. Iilimitable in his 
immensity, inconceivable in his mode of existence, and undescribable 
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_ Theological Dictionary. 7 


in his essence: known fully only to himself, because an infinite mind 
can be fully apprehended only by itself. In a word, a Being who, 
from his infinite wisdom, cannot err or be deceived; and who, from 
his infinite goodness, can do nothing but what is eternally just, right, 
and kind." 

** God, says Sir Isaac Newton, is a relative term, and has respect to 
servants. It denotes, indeed, an eternal, infinite, absolutely perfect 
Being; but such a being, without dominion, would not be God. The 
word God trequently signifies Lord; but every Lord is not God. 
The dominion of a spiritual being constitutes God: a true, supreme, 
or imaginary dominion consitutes a true, supreme, or imaginary 
God. From such true dominion it follows, that the true God is a 
living, intelligent, and powerful Being; and from his other perfec- 
tions, that he is supreme, or most perfect. He is eternal and infinite, 
omnipotent and omniscient ; that is, he endures from eternity to eter- 
nity, and is present from infinity to infinity. He governs all things 
that exist, and knows all things that are to be known. He is not 
eternity or infinity, but eternal and infinite. He is not duration or 
space; but he endures and is present. He endures for ever, and is 
every where present ; and by existing always and every where, he 
constitutes duration and space, eternity and infinity. He is omnipre- 
sent not only virtually, but substantially; for power cannot subsist 
without substance. All things are contained and move in him, but 
without any mutual passion; that is, he suffers nothing from’ the 
motions of bodies, and bodies experience no resistance from his omni- 
presence. tis allowed, that God exists necessarily ; and by thesame 
necessity he exists always and every where. Hence, also, he must be 
perfectly similar: all eye, all ear, all brain, all arm, all perception, 
intelligence, and action; but in a manner not at all human, not at 
all corporeal, and in a manner altogether unknown tous. He is des- 
titute ofall body and bodily shape, and cannot, therefore, be heard, 
seen, or touched ; nor ought he to be worshipped un:er the represen- 
tation of any thing corporeal. We know him only by his properties, 
or attributes, by his most wise and excellent structure of things, and 
by final causes. We admire him for his perfections; but we rever- 
ence and adore him on account of his dominion. For God, without 
dominion, providence, and final causes, is nothing else but fate and 
nature. Newton's Principia, vol. ti. p. 311. edit. 1803 ; Broughton's 
Historical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 448; Dr. Adam Clarke's Comment. on 
Genesis, i. 1. 

“ Jeno'van, mn, denotes self-suisisting, and is the ineffable and 
mysterious name of God. ‘I appeared,’ says God, ‘unto Abraham, 
upto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but by 
my name Jehovah was I not known to them (Exod. v.3).’ This 
passage has been variously explained. It is certain that the name 
Jehovah was in use long before the days of Abraham. How then, 
can it be said that by his name Jehovah, he was not known unto 
them? Though from the beginning, the name Jehovah was known, 
as one of the names of the Supreme Being, yet what it really implied 
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they did not know. <Al-Shaddai, God All-sufficient, they knew 


well, by the continual provision he made for them, and the constant 
protection he afforded them: but the name Jenovan is particularly to 
be referted to the accomplishment of promises already made ; to the 
giving then a being, and thus bringing them into existence which 
could not have been done in the order of his providenee sooner than 
here specified. This name, therefore, in its power and significancy, 
was not known unto them; nor fully unto their descendants till the 
deliverance from Egypt, and the settlement in the promised land. It is 
possible fora person to bear the mame of a certain office or dignity 
before he fulfils any of its functions. God who was known as Jeno- 
vaH, the Being who makes and gives effect to promises, was known 
to the descendants of the twelve tribes to be raat Jenovan, by 
giving effect and being to the promises which he had made to their 
athers, | 

, After the captivity of Babylon, the Jews, from a superstitious 
respect for this holy name, left off the custom of pronouncing it, 
and forgot its true pronunciation The Septuagint generally render it 
xvgig, the Lord Origen, Jerome, and Eusebius, testify, that in 
their time the Jews left the name of Jehovah written in their copies 
with Samaritan charactets, instead of writing it in the common 
Chaldee or Hebrew characters; which shews their veneration for 
this holy name, and their fear lest strangers should discover and 
misapply it. However, these precautions did not prevent the heathens 
from frequently misapplying it. Origen intorms us, that they used it 
in their exorcisms and charms against diseases. ‘The Jews call this 
name of God the Pag, sees a or name with four letters. They 
believe that whoever knows the true pronunciation of Jehovah, 
cannot fail of being heard by God ; that f they have not the happi- 
ness to be heard at this day, it is owing to their ignorance of the true 
pronunciation ; that Simon the Jast, the high-priest, was the last 
that was acquainted with it; that after his death the number of 
profane persons increasing, and abusing this divine name, others 
forbore to pronounce it, and substituted another composed of twelve 
letters, which the high-priest pronounced when blessing the people. 
The Jews, indeed, never mention the name Jehovah, but substitute 
Adonai, or Elohim. 

I: has long been a question, what is the meaning of the word mm 
Jebovah, Yehovah, Vebue, Yehveh, or Yeve, y ae Jao, Jhueh, 
and Jove; for it has been as vationsly pronounced, as it has been 
differently in'erpreted Some have maintained th t it is utterly inex- 
plicable. Some say, that it implies the essence of the divine nature, 
Some, that it expresses the doctrine of the Trinity connected with the 
incarnation: the letter «jod standing for the Father, » Ae for the Son and 
yvau (the connecting particle) for the Holy Ghost : and they add, that 
the - he being repeated in the word, signifies the human nature united to 
the divine in the incarnation, Others are of opinion, that God himself 
interprets this name in Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7: ‘And the Lord passed by. 
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before him and proclaimed mm Jsuovau, the Lord God, merciful and 
: gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and troth, keep- 
1 ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iaiquity, and transgression, and 
. sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.’ These words, say 
they, contain the proper interpretation of the venerable and glorious 
name Jehovah. Dr. Adam Clarke's Comment. on Exod, rrzw, 6; 
vi. 3. 


If we had room for Protestants, Roman Catholics, Calvinists, 
Methodists, there is no doubt of their affording ample satis- 
faction. But for the reason mentioned, they must give way to 
less important subjects, recommended by their brevity. Of 
Giants, Dr. Robinson gives the following sensible account. 


fi 
SM igh nok? GP ES aad 


‘* Giant, in Hebrew 4») nophel, or a5») nephilim, in Greek yiyas, 
which may signify a monster, a terrible man, who beats and bears down 
other men. Some think, that the word nephilim denotes those who 
had apostatized or fal/en from the true religion. Mr. Parkhurst is of 
opision, that it means such as fail upon others, assaulters, violent. 
Thus, Aquila translates nephilim, envmvmrovrss, irruentes, men who attack, 
who fall with impetuosity on their enemies ; and this renders very 
well the force of the term. Symmachas translates @ aso: violent men, 
cruel, whose only rule of action is violence and force. 

‘« The Scripture calls giants sometimes Repbaim : Chedorlaomer beat 
the Rephaim at Ashteroth-Karnaim (Gen. xiv. 5). The Emim, 
ancient inhabitants of the land of Moab, were of a gigantic stature, 
that is Rephaim. The Rephaim and the Perizzites are connected as< 
is ancient inhabitants of Canaan, Job says that the ancient Rephaim 
ee groan under the waters. Solomon says, that the ways of a debauched 
ie woman lead to the Rephaim (Prov. ii, 18; ix. 18); that he who 

deviates from the ways of wisdom, shall dwell in the assembly of 
giants. Rephaim, in hell (Prov. xxi. 16). The Anakim, or sons of 
Anak, were the most famous giants of Palestine. They dwelt at 
Hebron, and io that neighbourhood The Israelites sent to view the 
promised land, reported that, in comparison, they themselves were 
only grasshoppers (Num. xiii. 33). 

‘The Septuagint sometimes translate gillor, gigas, though literally 
it signifies a strong man, a man of valour, a warrior. Thus they say 
that Nimrod was a giant before the Lord : that the sun rises like a 
giant to run its course ; that the Lord will destroy the giants, and the 
warlike man; that he will call his giants in his wrath, to take ven- 
geance on his enemies; that he will destroy the power of Egypt by 
the sword of his giants. It is also observable, that our English trans- 
lators have rendered six different Hebrew words by the one term giants; 
nephilim, gibborim, enachim, rephayim, emim, and xamzuxim. By 
these appellatives are probably meant, in general, persons of great 
courage, and wickedness, &c. and not men of enormous stature, as 
ig Commonly supposed, 

** With respect to the existence of giants, several writers, both 
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10 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


ancient and modern, have imagined that the giants of Scripture were 
indeed men of extraordinary stature ; but not so much so as those 
have fancied, who describe them as three or four times larger than 
men are at present. They were, say they, men famous for their vio- 
lences and crimes, rather than for their strength, or stature, But 
it cannot be denied, that there have been men of a stature much 
avove that common at present. Moses (Deut. iii. 11) speaks of the 
bed of Og, king of Basan, as nine cubits long and four wide, fifteen 
feet four inches in length, Goliath was six cubits and a span in beight, 
ten feet seven inches, or as Mr. Parkhurst contends, nine feet six 
inches (1 Sam. xvii. 4). Giants were still] common in the times of 
Joshua and of David, when the life of man was already shortened, 
and, as may be presumed, the size and strength of human bodies 
was proportionably diminished. 

Pliny relates that a man named Gabara, brought out of Arabia, in 
the days of Claudius, was nine feet nine inches high. In the time of 
Augustus Cesar were two persons ealled Idusio and Secundulla, each 
of whom were ten feet high. Vitelius sent Darius, the son of Arta- 
banus, an hostage to Rome, with divers presents, among which was 
a man seven cubits, or ten feet two inches high, a Jew born; he was 
named Eleazer, and was called a giant by reason of his greatness. Me- 
rula, who succeeded Justus Lipsius as professor of history in the 
university of Leyden, asserts that, A. D. 1583, he himself saw in 
France a Fleming who exceeded nine feet in height. Delrio affirms 
that in 1572, he saw at Rohan a native of Piedmont above nine feet 
high. Calmet says that in 1719, near Salisbury in England a human 
skeleton was found, which was nine feet four incheslong. Becanus 
saw a man near ten feet, and a woman full ten feet high. O'Brien 
who a few years ago was exhibited in England under the name of ‘ the 
Irish Giant,” measured eight feet six or eight inches when living, and 
two or three inches more when dead. Supplem. Addenda to Calmet's 
Dictionary; Parkhurst's Heb. Lexicon, pp. 24, 25, 458; Dr. 
Adam Clarke's Comment, on Gen, vi. 4.” 

** Ornir, a country which is much celebrated in Scripture, and 
about which critics have proposed a great number of conjectures. It 
is agreed, with great reason, that this country was peopled by Ophir, 
son of Joktan, just mentioned ; and Moses informs us that the thirteen 
sons of Joktan dwelt from Mesha to Sephar, a mountain of the east 
Nee x. 30). But as Mesha and Sepbar are as much unknown as 

ir itself, we must take another method to discover Ophir, All the 
have been examined which mention this country it. Rogs 

xxii. 48; 2 Chron. xx. 36; 1 Kings ix. 28 ; x, 22), and it has been ob- 
served, that the same ships that went to Tarshish, went also to Ophir ; 
that these ships set out from Ezion-geber, a port of the Red sea (1 
Kings xxii. 46; ix. 28; x. 22); that three years were required for 
Solomon's fleet to make the voyage of Ophir ; that this fleet returned 
freighted with gold, peacocks, apes, spices, ivory, and ebony 1 Kings 
ix. 28; x. 11, 12; 2 Chr. viii. 18; ix. 10, &c); lastly, that the gold of 
Ophir was in the highest esteem, and that the country of Ophir more 
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abounded with gold than any then known. By these tokens interpre. 
ters have undertaken to search for Ophir, but almost all have taken diff- 
erent ways. 

** Josephus says, that the country of Ophir is in the Indies, and is called 
the Gold Country. It is thought he ireans Chersonesus Aurea, known 
by the name of Malacca, a peninsula opposite to Sumatra, Lucus 
Holstenius, after many enquiries, thinks we musi fix on India in gene- 
ral, or the city of Supar in the island of Celebes.: Some place it in the 
kingdom, of Malabar, or of Ceylon, or in the isle of Tapobrana, so 
famous among the ancients. Bochart has laboured to su, port this 
opinion, Evupolemus bas placed Ophir in the island Durphe, in the 
Red sea. Maffeus believed it was Pegu : and it is said that the Pegu- 
ans pretend tu be descended from those Jews, whom Solomon sent to 
work the mines of this country. Lipenius, who has composed a trea- 
tise concerning the Country of Ophir, places it beyond the Ganges, at 
Malacca, Java, Sumatra, Siam, Bengal, Pegu, &c. Some have sought 
for Ophir, in America, and have placed it in the island Hispaniola. 
Postel and some others have placed it in Peru, a country famous for its 
vast quantity of gold. Some have searched fur it in Africa, on the east- 
ern coast of Ethiopia. Some place it at Angola, on the eastern coast 
of Africa, some at Carthage, and others in Spain, 

** Grotius guesses, that Solomon's fleet did not perhaps go to the 
Indies, but only to a port of Arabia, by Arrian called Aphar, by Pliny 
Saphar, by Ptolemy Sapphera, and by Stephanus Saphiniri. This 
city was situated on the coasts of Arabia that were washed by the ocean. 
That the Indians brought their merchandizes thither, and that Solo- 
mon's navy went thither to bring them home. Hetius in his Disser- 
tation on the navigation of Solomon, says, the land of Ophir was on the 
eastern coast of Africa, which the Arabians cal] Zanguebar ; that the 
name Ophir was given more particul rly to the small country of Sofala, 
which is on the same coast ; that Solomon's fleet went out of the Red 
sea, and from the harbour of Ezion-geber, entered into the Mediter- 
ranean sea by a canal of communication; that it doubled the cape of 
Guardafui, and coasted along Africa to Sofala; that there was found 
in abundance whatever was brought to Solomon by this voyage. Mr. 
Bruce has endeavoured to support this opinion by a variety of very in- 
genious arguments; especially the names of places on the coast, and 
the courses of the winds. 

“* Calmet appears to be singular in his opinion on this subject. He 
places Op'r in some part of Armenia, not far from the sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. To obviate the objections that this country does 
not border on the sea, and is not sufficiently distant for a three years’ 
voyage, he supposes that Solomon's ficet sailed on a trading voyage, and 
that in no one place it obtained all the commodities which it brought 
home: on the coast of Ethiopia it procured apes, ebony, and parrots ; 
in Arabia, ivory, and spices ; and at Ophir, gold. Though this Ophir, 
was not a maritime country, yet he thinks that the gold it produced 
might be brought by land to some parts of the Tigris and Euphra- 
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** Before the reign of David the Hebrews did not apply themselves 
to trade by sea; but after David had conquered Idumza, and was be- 
come master of Elath, and of Ezion-geber, upon the Red sea, he con- 
sidered the advantage their situation afforded for trade on the ocean. 
Solomon's successors, the kings of Judah, who possessed Idumza, car- 
ried on this traffic; they used the port of Ezion-geber, down to the 
times of Jehoshaphat.” 

‘* Episcopacy, that form of church government, in which are ac- 
knowledged three distinct orders, bishops, presbyters. or priests, and 
deacons. The Presbyterians contend, thatthe primitive church ac- 
knowledged only two orders, and therefore maintain the indentity of 
bishops and presbyters, Onthe other hand, the Episcopalians say, 
it is very clear from ecclesiastical antiquity, that the hierarchy of the 
ancient church consisted of bishops, priests, and deacons, and conse- 
quently, that bishops are to be distinguished from presbyters. In 
evidence of this they produce the testimonies of many of the fathers, 
as Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, &c. St. 
Jerome, who will be allowed to speak the sense of the ancients, called 
ptesbyters priests of the inferior degree, and deacons, the ¢hird 

ee. The testimony of St. Ignatius, in particular, is full and 
satisfactory. In his episile to the Magnesians he exhorts them ‘ta 
do all things in unity, under the bishop, presiding in the place of 
God, tke presbyters in the place of the apostolical senate, and the dea- 
cons to whom are committed the ministry and serviceot Jesus Christ.’ 
In his Epistle to the Smyrneans, he calls upon them all ‘ to obey their 
bishops, even as Christ obeys the Father; to venerate the presbyters 
as the apostles; and the deacons as the commandments of God.’ 
His repeated exhortations in ai/ his Epistles sufficiently prove, that 
in his days, that is during the life of the apostle John, three distinct 
orders existed in the church. He constantly and accurately distin- 
guishes these orders from each other; and he uses such language 
respecting the episcopal authority, as it is highly improbable that he, 
or any other rational person, would have adopted, had it not been 
well known, and universally acknowledged, that the order of bishops 
was of apostolical institution. 

** That this order in the sense contended for by episcopalians, actually 
existed, and was generally established, as early as 160 years after 
Christ, is a fact that cannot be denied by any candid adversary of 

rimitive episcopacy. It is acknowledged, that epi teyailed 
fo the church in St. Cyprian’s time ; and what sesanat aie “ given 
of this fact, but continuance, and not usurpation? How can it be ac- 
counted for, except by supposing that it had existed from the begin- 

? The mere coniiwuance of an old establishment may easily fail 
of being directly noticed in the reeord of thie times; but the com- 
mencement of a new one could not be overlooked, ‘When I shall 
see,’ says Chillingworth, ‘all the democracies and aristocracies in the 
world lie down and sleep, and ewake inio monarchies, then will 
a to believe that yierian government, baving continued 
in church during apostles’ times, should presently after, 
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against the apostles’ doctrine and will of Christ, be whirled about 
like a stone in a masque, and be transformed into episcopacy.’ 

‘The question between the episcopalians and presbyterians is not 
what degree of power and splendour the primitive bishops enjoyed, or 
what might be the precise extent of their dioceses? But it is simply 
and solely, whether they were the same as the presbyters, or a 
distinct order? The episcopalians contend ‘for this last ‘opinion, 
and say that the episcopal form of church government was not only 
primitive and apostolical, but also universal. They challenge their 
antagonists to produce, from the records of antiquity, a single instance 
of a presbyterial community, previously to that established by Calvin 
at Geneva. They think that there is complete Scriptual evidence of 
the apostolical institution of episcopacy, in the presidency of St. 
James over the presbyters of Jerusalem; in the presidency of Timo- 
thy and Titus over the presbyters of Ephesus and Crete; and in the 
authority which the seven angels unquestionably possessed over all 
the presbyters of Asia Minor. They allege, that during our Savi- 
our’s stay on earth, he had under him two distinct order of ministers ; 
the twelve and the seventy: that after his ascension, immediately 
before which he had enlarged the powers of the eleven, we read of 
apostles, presbyters, and deacons, in the church: asd, that the 
apostolic or highest order, was intended to be permanent in the 
bishops, is evident from the apostles themselves instituting bishops 
to succeed them in great cities, as Timothy at Ephesus, Titus at Crete, 
&c. That Timothy and Titus were superior to modern presbyters, 
appears from the offices assigned them. Timothy was empowered 
by St. Paul to preside over the presbyters at Ephesus, to receive accu- 
gations against them, to exhort, to charge, and even to rebuke them. 
By the same apostle, Titus was left at Crete for the express purpose 
of setting things in order, and ordaining presbyters in every city. It 
is said in 1 Tim. v. 19, ‘ Against an elder receive not an accusation, 
but before two or three witnesses.’ Therefore, say the Episcopalians, 
Timothy was a judge, presbyters were before him, and he was supe- 
rior to them. 

“Thus, should it not be admitted, that there is a positive institution 
in Scripture of the episcopal form of church government, yet it is ‘by 
Episcopalians argued, that they have a primitive and even apostolical 
practice for their precedent, which they think equivalent to an insti- 
tution. ‘ It cannot be proved,’ says Dr. Paley, ‘ that any form of 
church government was laid down in the Christian, as it had been in 
the Jewish Scriptares, with a view of fixing a constitution for guce 
ceeding ages ; and which constitution, consequently, the disciples 
of Christianity, would every where, and at all times, by the very 
law of their religion, be obliged to adopt. Certainly no command 
of this kind was delivered by Christ himself: and if it be shewn 
that the apostles’ ordained bishops and presbyters amongst their con- 
verts, it must be remembered that deacons also and deaconesses 
were appointed by them, with functions very dissimilarto any which 
obtain in the church at present. The truth seems to have been 
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that such offices were at first erected inthe Christian church, as the 
good order, the instruction, and the exigencies of the society at that 
time required, without any intention, at least without any declared 
design, of regulating the appointment, authority, or the distinction 
of Christian ministers under future circumstances,’ It is observed 
by the bishop of Lincoln, that ‘ as it hath not pleased our Almighty 
Father to pre-cribe any particular form of civil government for the se- 
curity of temporal comforts to his rational creatures ; so neither has he 
prescribed any particular form of Ecclesiastical polity as absolutely ne- 
cessary to the attainment of evernal happiness.” Adams's Religious 
World, vol. ti. pp. 275,288. Paley's Moral and Polit. Philosoph. 
vol. ii. pp. 302, 303, edit. 1810; Bishop Tomline's Elem. of Theolog. 
vol, ti. p. 398.” 


But it is impossible to do more than excite curiosity, by 
extracts from a performance which comprises much of the 
matter that lies scattered in a HUNDRED Works. It is col- 
lected with great labour and ability, and furnishes to the reader 
a rich treasure of the most valuable knowledge. 

Besides the dedication to the Archbishop of York and a 


short preface, there is prefixed, to the dictionary part of the 


work, a general chronological table of ihe History of the 
Bible, to assist the perusal of the volume itself. This seems 
to be drawn up with great accuracy. 

There is no doubt of the utility of such a book as this to 
THE THEOLOGICAL StupEnNt, as a book of reference, how- 
ever copious may be his collection of Biblical authors. To 
the younger clergy and such as, through any cause, have not 
an extensive library, it must be particularly useful and ac- 
ceptable. Gentlemen who wish to gain a gradual knowledge 
of the most important science in the world, must also, derive 
abundant benefit from it, and would be wanting to themselves 
if they were not to profit by a volume hitherto so much 
wanted, and so well deserving the character it assumes. 

All the words that require it are shortly defined. When 
they are of learned or foreign origin the etymology is given ; 
and here principally the learning of Dr. Robiison has been 
exercised. 

Although we expect from a dictionary little more than an 
abridged account of the knowledge existing of the science of which 
it treats, om there is room for the display of taste and judgment ; 
of this Dr. Robinson has availed himself, and contrived to 
amuse as well as to instruct. Much liberty, however, must 
not be taken in such a case. We require a reporter rather 
than a master; a guide rather than a dictator. Dr. Robinson 
has not forgotten the character which he had to sustain, 
though sometimes his own sentiments, on even a controverted 
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point, make their appearance through the general  self- 
constraint which he has practised. But it could not be a very 
easy task for a conscientious minister of our established church 
so far.to divest himself of all interest in its doctrines and 
discipline, as to avoid the avowal of his approbation of them. 
We cannot help thinking it a venial fault, if, with a uniform 
spirit of justice and candour, the zeal of the episcopal func- 
tionary, should sometimes manifest itself. 

However, while the true churchman is fully satisfied with 
Dr. Robinson, those who reject our public faith and ecclesi- 
astical government have little reason to complain. ‘The prin- 
cipal matter of his dictionary is common to all that believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christin sincerity. In those articles which 
especially regard our church, he has contented himself with 
asserting its cause, without indulging in any condemnation 
of those who do not hold the same opinions. On the whole, 
we can pronounce that a great fund of knowledge is here sup- 
plied for all who will attend, as all ought, to the things which 
make forsalvation. The clergy and other serious members of 
the Church of England may be best pleased; yet all must 
be pleased and improved, unless they are influenced by a 
fastidiousness for which we have no sympathy. 

We have not sought for errors, and have found but few 
of much importance. A second edition, which will probably 
be soon called for, will furnish an opportunity for removing 


them, as well as for inserting some articles that may have 


been omitted. It is no small recommendation of the Theo- 
logical Dictionary that it does not multiply titles unnecessarily, 
and refer the reader perpetually to others scattered through 
the work, a circumstance which has often fatigued us in per- 
formances of this nature. A competent vocabulary, at the 
same time, is desirable, and, if Dr. Robinson has erred, 
it is in deficiency here rather than redundancy. But another 
impression can easily supply the supposed defect. 

Five plates are given in the course of the work; viz. I. 
Map of the Holy Land. 2. Map of the journeyings of the 
Apostles. 3. Plan of Jerusalem. 4. Map of the journeyings 
of the Israelites in the wilderness. 5. Plan of Solomon’s 
Temple. ‘These, with the usual mistakes of the engraver, 
which cannot be too often reproved, appear to be compiled 
with care, and will be found a most useful appendage. 

We now dismiss Dr. Robinson’s Theological Dictionary 
with our hearty recommendation of it to divines and students, 
to allwho may wish to acquire Biblical knowledge, or to 
lessen the labour of studying more voluminous and expensive 
reatises, 
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A Treatise on the Dry Rot in Timber. By the late Mr. 
Thomas Wade, 8vo. pp. 70. Cadell and Davies. 1815. 


Tuis Tract is dedicated to the Commissioners of the Navy- 
board, who considered the plan of Mr. Wade for the cure, or 
rather prevention, of the dry-rot in timber, to be so important, 
as to afford every facility to the inventor for trying its efficacy 
in his Majesty’s dock-yards. Much of the Tract is avowedly 
taken from the production of a Swedish chemist, Becher, on 
the subject of putrefaction. 

The dry-rot has puzzled all enquirers into its nature and 
properties ; and they have differed as much from each other 
in their notions respecting it, as classical writers have differed 
about the birth-place of Homer. It is, however, a very in- 
teresting sbject, and, therefore, we shall be rather copious in 
our quotations from the Treatise before us. 


‘* The term Dry-rot seems very improperly applied to denote the 
decay in timber, which it is generally employed to designate ; and the 
impropriety of the expression, probably, has nota little contributed 
to involve the subject in obscarity. Not unfrequently we may ob- 
serve acommon error to originate in a misnomer, A very short ad- 
vance in the investigation of this matter will shew, that moisture is a 
condition necessary to the putrefactive process; and that water is the 
most efficient agent in effecting the decomposition of organized 
bodies. 

* Mauch light will be thrown on this subject, and a great deal of 
useful information acquired, by considering the nature and phenomena 
of the growth of timber. 

“« In the Spring there is formed, immediately between the bark and 
the wood, a ring of lympb-ducts, through which, during the year’s 
growth, nourishment is conveyed to the extremities of the tree. At 
the approach of Winter, these fine parenchymatous vessels become 
more rigid, and during the extremely cold weather they are com- 
pletely indurated, and form a solid ring of woed, (still consisting of 
capillary tubes) which. constitutes the increase of the tree for that 
year. hen the tree is cut transversely, these concentric rings are 
very apparent. The number of them indicates the age of the tree, 
as their extent does the annual growth. Philosophers are agreed, 
that fluids rise in these fine vessels of wood by capillary attraction, a 
phenomenon long observed, but which has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. It is well known, however, that if several tubes of various 
diameters are so placed, that their lower ends are immersed in water, 
the fluid will rise in them very perceptibly higher than its external 
surface, in proportion to their several diameters, and much the highest 
in the finest, or capillary tubes. 
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‘¢ It is worthy of observation, that this effect takes place even in 
vacuo. | 

‘«€ This peculiar property of fluids has been particularly noticed, 
because we shall soon find it a very instrumental and active agent, in 
the decay of timber.” 


Though moisture may be necessary to produce this species of 
rot, still its appearance fully justifies the appellation which it 
has generally acquired ;—as, indeed, will appear from the fol- 
lowing description of the Decay of Timber. 


«* Having premised thus much, it now seems necessary to notice 
the appearance of timber, under the influence of what is commonly 
called the Dry Rot, and to describe the changes it undergoes. At 
first it swells; after some time it changes its colour; then emits 
gases, which have a mouldy or musty smell. Inthe more advanced 
stages of it, the mass dries, and cracks in transverse directions. Lastly, 
it becomes pulverulent, and forms vegetable earth ; and generally in 
some of these stages of decay, the different species of fungus are 
found to vegetate on the mass, In fact, it differs little from common 
vegetable putref. ction, | 

“ Nature is never more prolific, than when apparently at the point 
of dissolution. As soon as a vegetable is deprived of life, the matter 
constituting it begins to undergo changes, in order to enter into new 
combinations. It is reduced to simple principles, by the aid of warmth, 
and the presence of air and water. The volatile principles escape 
in the form of gas, and there remains a dark-coloured mass, which is 
mere vegetable mould, consisting of earth, carbon, oil, a Jittle iron, &c. 
The putrid fermentation is nearly akin to combustion, being but a 
mere gradual process of the same kind, and considerable heat is 
sometimes evolved during its progress. By means of it, the volatile 
elastic fluids, as well as the carbonaceous matter, &c. are now in a fit 
state to become the pabulum, or food of other plants. 

** The decomposition of vegetable and animal substances, is deter- 
mined by the same causes, and takes place on the same conditions, 
The only difference is, that as the combinations ef the constituent, or 
elementary particles of the latter, are more complicated than those of 
the former, the elastic products disengaged, are also more numerous, 
and less simple. 

** The decomposition of organized bodies may be considered as the 
converse of their growth. ‘ 

“* It must.cease to afford us any astonishment, that the remains of 
plants so rapidly decay, when we reflect on the circumstance, that 
the various vessels of plants, assimilate their peculiar contents by 
processes exceedingly slow, by which they are gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly, c«laborated. An alteration of temperature, or the 
mere rupture of these vessels, is sufficient to lead to a decomposition 
of their contents. 

** ‘The researches of chemists of our own time have .hewn, that 
No. 206, Vol. 49, July, 1815. C 
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vegetables are chiefly composed of carbon, hidrogen, and oxigen, (in 
other words, of the substance called charcoal, and of the elements of 
constituent parts of water) yet that the intermediate compounds, or 
distinet substances obtained from: vegetables, at least amount to up- 
wards of thirty, each of which is possessed of its peculiar charecter ; 
and as such is entitled to be distinguished as a compound principle. 
Thus we are not only to consider the compounds that may arise, by 
calculating in arithmetical progression, but also to bear in mind, that 
a different dose or proportion of any one of these simple substances, 
may entirely alter the nature of, and give a new character to the com- 
pound. The following isa most remarkable instance of this fact : 
twenty-seven parts oxigen, seventy-two nitrogen, form our common 
atmosphere, whilst seventy oxigen, twenty-nine nitrogen, form nitric 
acid, or common aquafoitis, products more completely different (pre- 
vious to our knowledge of their composition,) could scarcely have 
been suspected or imagined.” 


The Second Section is devoted to a discussion of those na- 
tural productions which have given rise to much controversy— 
fungi. The Third treats of a most important consideration, 
the Causes of the Rot in Timber,—a subject of general in- 
terest. 


** We must observe, the conditions on which * putrefaction takes 
place, are, that the substance be exposed to a moderate degree of 
heat, and that air and water be present. To favour this process as 
much as possible, the air and water should not be renewed, as they 
undergo a decomposition, which takes place very slowly :—besides, a 
current of air would carry off the moisture. 

‘* Moisture, however, is the chief cause of the rot intimber. In 
order to understand the operation of this agent, so powerful in effect- 
ing the decomposition of timber, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
structure of timber. 

** A thin piece, cut transversely, when viewed through a micro- 
scope, appears like a honeycomb, so that a log of timber may be con- 
sidered as an assemblage of pipes or tubes. ; 

** From this arrangement of the parts, it will easily be conceived, 
that when one end of a piece of timber is placed in a damp or wet 
situation, the moisture will be conveyed to the other end by capillary 
attraction. 

“« By attending to these circumstances, viz. the situation in which 
timber has been a long time exposed, and the state in* which it was 








* ‘«« Fermentatio ergo definitur, quod sit corporis densioris rarefactio, 
particularumque acrearom interpositio: ex quo concluditur debere in 
aére fieri, nec nimium frigido, ne rarefactio impediatur, nec nimium 
calido, ne partes raribiles expellantur. 
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when so placed, we may, generally, accurately foretell in what state 
it will be found. ; 

‘© Thus, if a piece of timber, completely exsiccated, (or well- 
seasoned, as it is commonly called) be painted and placed in a dry si- 
tuation, it will last for ages; but if a piece of timber, having the 
sap, &c. in it, be painted, it will rapidly decay, because the juices 
contained, are sufficient for effecting its decomposition, and the cover- 
ing of paint prevents their escape. 

“* Bond timber in ancient buildings, is generally sound when it is 
completely enclosed in dry masonry; on the contrary, when it is 
placed near the corner of a wall, and ome end is exposed to the wea- 
ther, it is always decayed. 

‘* Timber covered with water, does not rot, neither will timber 
placed in a dry air; but a log, half in the water and half out, asa 
pile, rots at the water's edge. 

‘« The rot seldom or never is perceived in the lower-part of a ship, 
that is, beneath the water-line mark; it is generally the worst be- 
tween wind and water, and the decay extends upwards. 

** Salt water preserves timber from putrefaction, evidently from 
the salt it contains; the water which evaporates is fresh, and is dis- 
posed to bring on putrefaction ; in course, water reduced to the state 
of vapour, cannot raise any of the salts contained in sea-water. It 
must be observed at the same time, however, that we have timber of 
some particular sorts, which is nearly indestructible. 

“* Of this kind may be reckoned Lignum Vite, ebony, box, &c, 
In the two fermer, perhaps, traces of decay have never been disco- 
vered, except in the sappy parts Box is very rarely found ina state 
of decay; in the few instances noticed, the logs have beew a long 
time on very moist ground, at the bottom of a pile. Pliny says, 
the common opinion is, that box, ebony, cypress, aud cedar, are in- 
destructible. 

‘** The image of Diana, at Ephesus, supposed to be of ebony, was 
never changed, though ihe temple was ruined and rebuilt seven times. 

** He adds, that in his own time, the image cf Jupiter in the ca- 
pitol. made of cypress wood, was sti!l fresb and beautiful, though set 
up in the year after the foundation of Rome 551, nearly 300 years. 
Lib 160, cap. 40. 

“* The great durability of these woods, arises no doubt from their 
texture, They are very heavy, close-_rained, and in fact, are excep- 
tions to the rules already laid down. Water cannot be absorbed by 
them, they not being sufficiently porous: at the same time they do 
not give out any soluble matter to water ; at least not without long 
boiling, or digesting at a very high tenyperature. Therefore, for two 
reasons, the great agent that determines (he changes in wéod in ge- 
neral, here has not any influence. . 

“* We have wood of another class, which is very durable, such as 
Cedar, Mahogany, Teak, some sorts of Pine, &c. These woods are 
of an open grain, and very porous, but as they contain a quantity of 
oleaginous, or resinous matter, which occupies all their cavities, mois- 
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ture cannot insinuate itself. When water is in contact with some of 
these woods, it cannot wet them, being repelled from their surface ; 
as is also the case, when it is placed to the feathers of certain fowls, 
which are not wetted for the same reason. Pliny, in his natural his- 
tory, (lib. 16, cap. 40) says, there was a temple of Apollo at Utica, 
the timbers of which were Numidian Cedar, said to have stood 1188 
years, 

‘* It is desirable to endeavour, by art, to make the common and 
perishable woods, to resemble those which are very lasting, or indeed 
nearly indestructible. 

‘* Some persons would have us to believe, there is an essential dif- 
ference between what is erroneously termed the dry-rot, and what 
they are pleased to denominate, the common, or wet rot. The rea- 
son of making such distinction seems to be, that in the latter case, 
the powerful agency of rain, sun, frost, &c. alterations, heat, and 
moisture, is clearly ascertained; whilst in the former instances, no 
such agency being perceptible, the organization of timber is supposed 
to be dissolved, and destroyed, by some internal, insulated effort. 

*« But it is perfectly clear, that there cannot be any instance of rot 
occurring without moisture; and it cannot be of any consequence, 
whether such moisture be supplied from rain, whether it be absorbed 
by the erfd of a piece of timber placed in bilge water, in a wet wall, 
or damp ground, &c. But, say they, the dry-rot always begins in 
the interior of the work, and sometimes in the yery heart of a log 
of timber, 

** No doubt it does, because, when a ship is closed up, the timbers 
are never dry throughout their whole substance, and many of them 
being cracked through their whole length, the fissures are soaked 
with water, yet very frequently very dry on the outward surface ; 
many of the planks with which the ship is closed up, are brought 
immediately from the boiler, and how can all this moisture be 
dissipated ? 

‘* The great internal heat of the ship, assists such moisture to de- 
compose the fibre of the timber so rapidly, that it really would be no 
easy thing to devise means more prompt or efficacious. 

** In the instance of dry-rot in a house, it happens where the floors, 
partitions, &c. are supplied with moisture from wet walls, or earth. 
The aqueous vapour is seen condensed at the back of such timbers ; 
it is then absorbed into the body of them, and the decay goes on ra- 
pidly, assisted by the heat of the air in such apartments: if the seed 
of fungus be present, the plant is developed in all the superfluity of 
vigour exhibited in an hot honse, where the same means are resorted 
to, viz. an atmosphere scientifically and artificially heated, and highly 
charged with aqueous vapour. 

** Of Antiseptic Processes generally in Use. 

‘* The conditions on which putrefaction takes place, being, the 
pressure of moisture, access of air, and a gentle warmth, the anti- 
septic processes must consist, on the contrary, in counteracting one, 
ot more of these powerful agents. 
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«© Nothing is more easy than to preserve bodies from putrefaction, 
by lowering the temperature of the surrounding air; but this pro- 
cess necessarily is confined to operations on smai] quantities of matter, 
when a great degree of cold is artificially induced. 

“ [In nature this prevention operates on a large scale, as in *ex- 
tremely cold weather organized bodies are not susceptible of any 
change. It is necessary to observe, that the air in the hold of a sbip 
is at a high temperature, and that the exhalations emitted are preju- 
dicial to the human body.” 


This naturally leads the author to consider of the best 
means for the exclusion of air so as to preserve timber; 
and of another mode of preservation, by easiccation. For these 
we must refer our readers to the book itself, and proceed to the 
Siath Section, which treats “‘ of seasoning Timber.” 


‘** It would be a very considerable improvement, if the timber was 
so disposed, that a current of air might pass more freely through. 

** The lowest timbers instead of being supported by old, useless, 
or frequently, rotten logs of timber, should be Jaid on pig, or ballast 
iron, or on stone, or any other substance, not at all porous, and there- 
fore incapable of absorbing moisture from the earth. 

‘* Stocks of timber should be protected at top from the effects of 
the sun and rain, and particularly the outward ends of the logs should 
be kept quite dry. 

** In the present mode of seasoning timber, traces of the rot are 
perceptible in the piles, chiefly in the sappy parts of the timber. The 
introducing a piece of timber in this state into the frame of a ship, 
must have a most mischievous tendency. Bodies do not undergo any 
change, unless the union of their component or elementary parts is 
disturbed by the addition of some new principle. Even then the 
changes go on very slowly, and almost imperceptibly ; but by adding 
asa sort of ferment a body already much altered, it quickly induces 
the same state in a large mass of the kind. 

‘* We see familiar instances of this effect in the addition of yeast 
to wort, which accelerates the vinous fermentation in a remarkable 
manner. The bringing an ignited coal in contact with a large mass 
of coal, or other combustible matter, quickly excites combustion in 
the whole: and we may observe the same effect in animals, in the in- 
stance of the plague, all epidemical diseases, the small pox, &c. 

** It appears that in 1684, Dr. Plot paid some attention to the state 
of the timbers in the Royal Sovereign, when she was stripped of her 
plank, after having been built forty-seven years. She was built of 
timber that had been stripped of its bark in the spring, and which had 





* ** Intensum quoque frigus a putredine preservat, unde corpora 
Stockholmiz tota hyeme in patibulo suspensa sine putredine animad- 
vertimous. Becuer.” * 
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been felled the second succeeding autumn. He observes, ‘ all the 
ancient timber, then remaining in her, was so hard, it was no easy 
matter to drive a nail into it.’ This description by no means answers 
the character of old ship timber at preseut. 

** The Royal William, built in 1719, has lasted nearly a century. 
No doubt, the original timbers might have been in a very great degree 
replaced by others, in the various repairs which these ships had under- 
gone; yet there seems reason to believe, that the timber employed in 
them, must have been piepared or seasoned in some mode very dif- 
ferent from the seasoning, as it is called, at the present day, in order 
to account for their enduring so long without change or decay. 

“€ Tt is understood that an examination of the timbers of the Royal 
William has lately taken place, in order to ascertain, whether they 
had undergone any preparation ; and the result was, the Gentlemen 
so employed reported, the timbers did not seem to have undergone 
any preparation ataJ. It may seem arrogant in an individual, who is 
hot acquainted with the means employed in this investigation, not to 
coincide in such opinion; but with II proper deference for the Gen- 
tlemen, I am still a sceptic on this point. 

*€ Mere intuition could not enable any one to ascertain, whether 
some chemical impregnation had been resorted to; but had that fact 
been ascertained, and established as far as possible, by repeated expe- 
riments ; still it would net follow, that the timber had not undergone 
some preparation to prevent the rot. It is well known, that our an- 
cestors heated plank in a bath of sand, to make it assume its proper 
shape, instead of steaming or boiling it, as we do at present; and if 
this method was also in ase to dry the sap out of the timber, it will 
go very far to explain the cause of the extreme hardness in the tim- 
bers of the Royal Sovereign, noticed by Dr. Plot. 

“* The roofs of some of our old buildings are perfectly sound, after 
having endured for many ages. That of Westminster Hall, con- 
structed of Chesnut, bas stood upwards of 300 years. It has lasted 
so long, merely because there is a free circulation of air, it is laid on 
dry masonry, and care has been taken to prevent any access of wet, by 
keeping the slates, lead, &c. in excellent repair. 

“* ‘Great importance has been attached to the mode, and time, of 
felling timber. 

«* The public boards ate said to be in possession of the results of 
many experiments on this subject. The timber has been ‘felled in 
every season of the year, and experiments bave been made, with a 
view to ascertain the atility of stripping the trees of their bark, for 
considerable periods, in some instances for several years, previous to 
the felling. [t is much to be wished the results of ‘the experiments 
were made public. 

** By attending to what bappens in the seasoning, and decay of 
vegetable matter, which is more easily preserved, and at the same 
time more prone to decay, than timber ; we shall be able to forma 
tolerably accurate judgment of what takes place, though much more 
slowly, in the seasoning and decay of timber. 
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« For instance, hay, straw, flax, and hemp, if cut down and 
thrown in a heap, readily undergo fermentation, and are entirely de- 
composed in a very short time; but, if cut down and carefully dried, 
they may be preserved perhaps a century. These vegetables, as well 

_as wood, are much shrivelled by exsiccation: and when at any subse- 
quent time they are infused in water, they are dilated as at first, bein 
in that state as capable of undergoing a decomposition, which is de- 
termined by the same causes and agents, and in the same space of 
time, as at first. 

‘* It is submitted, the same phenomena occur in the seasoning and 
decay of timber; still premising, that a considerable longer period 
of time elapses, before the effects take place. 

‘* From the above observations, it seems desirable, that the caulk- 
ing with hemp should be discontinued, if a convenient substitute can . 
be found, or to endeavour to render hemp less susceptible of decay. 

‘“« If seasoning of timber be only another name for complete ex- 
siccation (no matter whether the effect be produced in a few days, a 
few months, or even years,) it cannot be expected that desirable event 
can be brought about by the present practice. How can it be ex- 
pected, that enormous masses ef timber, piled horizontally in stacks 
of immense extent, can ever become dry, in situations where mois- 
ture is imbibed from the earth, where they are exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of the seasons, drenched with rain, scorched by the heat 
of the sun, and split in various directions by frost ? 

‘* To the power exerted by these very agents, Mr. Chaptal has 
attributed the destruction of Granite and the bardest rocks, and the 
changes which they undergo are well delineated by him. 

‘* He observes, ‘ Heat dries their surface, and renders it more 
accessible, and more penetrable to the water which succeeds; cold 
divides them, by freezing the water which has penetrated into their 
texture; insomuch that this concurrence of causes favours the dis- 
union of principles, and consequently the action of water, which 
clears the surface, carries away.the products of decomposition, and 
makes preparation for a succeeding process of the same nature.’ 

‘“* The frame of a ship standing exposed to the weather from five 
to ten years, is in a situation little preferable to that of timber piles. 
Generally, the water reaches some part of her every tide; she is ex- 
posed to the rain, to the sun, to frost, &c. Ina word, how can we 
expect the timber to be seasoned, or exsiccated, unless there be some- 
thing of magic in the name of a ship, when the timbers forming the 
bow, the poles, &c..are known to be incapable of enduring so longa 
time, as is supposed to be required to season the ship? ‘The Fren 
the Swedes, and the Venetians, build ships under cover, and in suc 
cases the frame may be said to be well seasoned. When a sbip is 
built exposed to the weather, the lower part forms a grand reservoir 
for all the rain that falls; and.as the timbers in that part are placed-as 
Close together as possible, the wet escapes very slowly; those timbers 
axe always soaked with moisture, and to some distance from the keel 

exhibit a green appearance ; this green matter, when viewed through 
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a microscope, is found to be a beautiful and completely-formed moss, 
which vegetates at the expence of the timber. If to season timber 
be only to dry it, the sooner it is dried the better: and when com- 
pletely dry, it cannot too soon be employed in ship building, where it 
should be kept dry. It cannot answer any end to have seven years 
wear out of a ship on the stocks. 

“« It appear:, the ancients did not season the timber employed in 
ship building. Pliny informs us, lib. 16, chap. 39, that in the first 
Punic war, all the fleet commanded by Duellius, was under sail with- 
in sixty days after the timber was-cut down; also, that the armada 
sent against King Hiero, viz. 220 ships, were built and afloat in forty- 
five days after the timber grew; and in the second Punic war, the 

~ fleet employed by Scipio, was under sail forty days after the fall of 
_ the timber, 

‘¢ Of what tonnage these ships were, we have not any account, 
and it may be objected, that they were very small ; but, it will appear 
in another part of this memoir, that ships were occasionally built in 
Pliny’s time, of a size far superior in tonnage to any in our day.” 


' The matter here stated is worthy the most serious consider- 
{ ation of the Admiralty, and, indeed, they seem to think so, 
since the widow of Mr. Wade is actually employed in carry- 
ing into effect the plans of her late husband, with whieh she 
1 a is perfectly acquainted. Several reasons are adduced to ac- 
| count for the greater frequency of the rot in ship-timber than 
formerly. One of these reasons is supposed to be the present 
| practice of boiling or steaming timber, which reduces it to the 
state of green timber, and counteracts all that has been done, 
ia (supposing it to have been well seasoned); formerly, the 
timber was heated in a bath of sand, to make it assume its 
roper curvature, The expedient of boiling or steaming tim- 
r, began to be used about sixty years ago, it being found 
that timber was sometimes burnt, or charred, by the former 
method, 


* Boiling, or steaming, pine, or fir, must be very prejudicial; as 
the water, in which it is boiled, dissolves the resin, which is seen to 
float plentifully on the surface.” 
































The means of preventing the rot forming the most important 


part of the present discussion, we shall extract the author’s 
observations upon it. 











*¢ The bilge water in ships is a powerful agent in accelerating the 
decay in timber, by iis being taken up in the way of capillary attrac- 
tion, and by these means moisture is conveyed to a great distance. 
. But as it is impossible to prevent the accumulation of bilge water, it 
} seems desirable, to be able to turn the circumstance to some ad- 
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*«« On carefully examining the different parts of a ship, under the influ- 
ence of the Rot, it is obvious on a very cursory observation, that the 
lowest parts, which are always wet with the bilge water, are very 
sound, that the mischiet generally begins abodt the water line, and 
continues to extend upwards. 

‘* There are two reasons why this difference is found. The first’ 
may be referred to the theory laid down in Section 3, viz. that timber 
does not decay which is constantly insmersed in water: and the second, 
to that of Section 9, viz. that organized bodies whose pores are pene- 
trated by saline matter, do not undergo decomposition. 

“It may be objected, that the part of a ship above described, does 
not come in contact with bilge water ; but, in answer to that, it must 
be remembered that every upright timber, the lower end of which is 
in a situation to absorb salt water, will by capillary attraction convey 
it to the higher end. 

“«* Should the joint be extremely close, it will be carried still further ; 
but on account of the openness of the joining, the communication is 
generally much impeded, or perhaps entirely cut off. 

‘** The upper parts of a ship, where the Rot is most conspicuous, are 
plentifully supplied with moisture of another description. 

** A considerable quantity of water in a state of vapour continually 
exhales from the lowest part of a ship, and is readily condensed again 
into a fluid state in the upper. 1 

** The salts contained in sea-water, not being at all disposed to as- 
sume the state of vapour, remain in solution ; whilst the water posses- 
sing sufficient volatility for that purpose, is raised up in vapour quite 
fresh, Thus the lowest parts of a ship are saturated with water, very 
much foaded with saline matter, which resists putrefaction altogether, 
but the upper parts are slightly moistened by water in a fresh state, 
a circumstance highly favorable to the putrefactive process. 

** From a careful consideration of these facts it is obvious, that in 
order «o prevent the decay of timber in contact with air and moisture, 
we must either fil] up the pores which absorb moisture, or render the 
ligueous fibres insoluble. 

‘* This may be accomplished by employing some processes whose 
effects bear considerable analogy to tanning; by means of which 
Operation, askin soluble in water, forming jelly or glue quickly sus- 
ceptible of putrefaction, is made into leather, a substance not at all 
soluble in water, (at least not without long boiling, or digesting at a 
high temperature) and which endures for a jong period—indeed some- 
times for several centuries. 

** Some useful hints may be collected by observing the state of oak, 
and other trees, found in bogs, and peat mosses, where they have 
been preserved for ages, and are so hard they cap scarcely be cut, 
though either immersed in water, or very moist. The period when 
these tracts of country have been disforested is beyond the notice of our 


This bog-wood seems to be altered by iron, which renders the 
astringent, and other pzinciples of the wood insoluble. It is found of 
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a bluish black, of the colour of ink, produced by the anion of iron 
with astringent subtances. . 

** The water, which drains from peat-mosses, seems (to be a dilute 
infusion of astringent substances, as the peasauts in some parts of 
Ireland make a bad sort of leather, by steeping hides in the ditches 
made to drain their peat-bogs. 

“ Firs, or pines, dug out of bogs, have undergone less change than 
other trees, and are as inflammable as ever. The resinous particles 
interapersed through the timber, have manifestly preserved it from 
change or decay. This mode of preserving timber should be an 
object of imitation. 

** Experiments it appears have been instituted in His Majesty's 
Dock-yard at Woolwich, with a view to ascertain the possibility of 
impregnating timber with oleaginous matter, in a state of vapour, 
and the report is, that the trials failed, owing to the explosion of the 
apparatus. It is easy to perceive that the mode adopted could not 
have answered, admitting that the accident bad not happened; but 
there certainly are simple modes of impregnating timber with oleagi- 
nous, and (which is much better) with resinous substances. 

** We sometimes see fishing nets, sails of ships, of windmills, &c. 
which are rendered of a brown colour by being boiled or steeped iv a 
solution or infosion of bark, or sou e other astringent substance. The 
above articles so prepared, are said to last along time. The vegetabie 
fibre is doubtles: render.d insoluble, and the practice bears a consider- 
able analogy to tanning ; indeed, the operation is occasionally conduct- 
ed in tan-pits. 

** It has been observed, ships employed in the Southern Whale 
fishery become penetrated with oil, and when once in that state they 
are scarcely susceptible of decay. 

‘* In order to form a judgment of this last fact, it is necessary to 
make more particular enquiries, and to institute some experiments, 
before the effect can be duly apprec-ated ; however, it is evident, the 
adding an animal substance, of itself so prove to run into putrefaction, 
is not so proper as the addition of drying vegetable oils, which have 
not that tendency. It must also be remarked, if timber be satura- 
ted either with animal or vegetable oil, it will be more likely to be 
attacked by rats, insects, worms, &c. 

“ The Freneh emear the timbers of their ships, with a composition 
said to be a preparation of iron, which they think prevents the rot. 
There does not seem any probability, that great advantage can arise 
from any outward mechanical application to timber. 

** In ancient buildings, it was the custom to place pieces of timber 
in the kitchen chimnies, from which chains were suspended supporting 
culinary apparatus, and whereon to hang salted meats, Ke. These 
pieces of wood are so impregnated with oleaginous matter, from the 
smoke, aided by heat, that it is very difficult to know what kind of 
wood they are. Some of the specimens are of a dark brown colour, 
ethers nearly biack, ali are as hard as ebony, and probably as indes- 
tractible as that wood. Pliny alludes to some process haying consiver- 
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able analogy to this, in his 23rd book, cap. 1, He says “ as smoke eat- 
eth away and consometh the moisture and mouldiness in timber, which 
is the cause of rottenness, so it also preserves wines.” 


The subject of the Seventh Section is, a Comparison of 
Teak, Oak, aud other kinds of timber.” Here the author shews 
that the superior durability of Teak ships over Oak ships, 
depends not on the different qualities of the timber, but on the 
different modes of constructing the ships. 


‘‘ The encomiums bestowed on teak, and on teak-built ships, have 
been great, and without doubt most deservedly so ; yet praises may be 
lavished beyond ai! propriety on deserving objects, till the extrava- 
gance of such panegyric excites wrong impressions in the minds both 
of the encomiast and his hearers, Thus it has fared with the subject 
now under consideration, The admirers of teak have not been able to 
discover the difference between the causes of the durability of teak 
timber, and the conditions necessary to constitute the strength of a 
teak, or any other ship. Nothing, however, is more easy than to 
shew, that a very feeble ship may be constructed of most durable 
materials, whilst of perishable timber it is possible to construct a ship 
of uncommon strength, as far as the capability of resisting violence 
is to be considered. 

‘* Iathe minutes of evidence taken before the select committee of the 
House of Commons, on East India Shipping, there is an account of 
two ships, (the Chichester and Dover) being blowa ashore, during a 
violent storm at Madras, in April, 1811; the former of these was 
French built, and the latter built of teak at Bombay in 1791. The 
French-built ship was driven torpieces by the gale. The Teak ship lay 
for several months on the surf at Madras, which is supposed to be the 
most violent surf in the world, ,perfectly entire. Carpenters were 
employed at a great expence in getting her to pieces, and at last they 
were obliged to blow her up with gunpowder. 

‘* Now, notwithstanding any difference that may exist between the 
degrees of durability of the timber, it is evident the capability of resist- 
ing this-violence must be sought for in anotber cause. Had the teak- 
built ship been built on the principle of the oak-built frigate, she must 
have suffered the same fate, she would have fallen to pieces under the 
same treatment ; and had it been possible that an oak, oreven a fir- 
built ship, could have been constructed as teak ships usuaily are, the 
same recourse to gunpowder would have been necessary. 

“* The extraordinary capability of a teak ship to resist violence, must 
be imputed to the mode.of construction, and we must attribute the 
long duration .of these ships, to the uncommon durability of the 
timber. 

‘< The timbers of a teak ship are placed close to each other, so that 
each timber has a full and perfect bearing on those timbers in contact 
With it, contiaued through its whole length, without any interval or 
mtermission, endif possible these timbers may be brought iato closer 
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contact, by wedges, screws, &c. so as to be almost water tight. The 
planks which are bolted transversely to those timbers, are not only in 
close contact, bearing on each other in every part, but they are rab- 
bitted at the edges and ends, through all which rabittings nails are 
driven and afterwards clenched. In course there is not any caulking. 
Such a ship presents, in every direction, a solid mass of timber, 
no part of which is dis to quit its relative situation, or is in 
danger of being displaced by any violence; and so compact a machine 
may be likened to a boat or canoe, hollowed out of one solid compact 
log of timber. 

iny, lib. 16, cap. 40, speaking of large trees, says, ‘‘ there was 
a piece of timber brought to Rome, by order of Tiberius Czsar, 
which was larch, 120 feet in length, and two feet in thickness, from 
end to end.” In Pliny’s own time there was a piece of timber brought 
by M. Agrippa 100 feet in length, and 14 foot in thickness; but he 
mentions a fir tree of height far beyond ali others, which was the mast 
of the large ship employed by the Emperor C. Caligula, to bring the 
Vatican cbelisk from Egypt to Rome. The compass of this mast was 
four fathoms (24 feet). He says, the ship was the largest ever seen, 
requiring 120,000 modii of lentils for ballast only, about 3000 tons. 
This obelisk, of red granite, is 150 feet long. 

“© Tt was removed from the ruins of the Vatican Circus, to the 
Piazza in the front of St. Peter's, by Pope Sixtus V. in 1586, who 
erected it, with the labour of 800 men, and !00 horses, on the spot 
where it now stands. In the reign of the Emperor Claudius, this 
ship was sunk at the mouth of the Tiber, to form the foundation of a 
fortress which he erected there. 

« The pirates on the coast of Germany make their boats of one 
entire tree, hollowed; some of them hold thirty men. 

“* How different is the structure of an European built ship. Here 
the timbers are some inches apart, (from 2 to 4,) with the exeeption 
of those near the kee]. The planks secured transversely to these tim- 
b rs, have a space or interval between them to receive the caulking, 
of about half an inch, more or less; they are chiefly fastened with 
tree-nails, or wooden pius about an inch and half in diameter, or little 
more; a considerable part of these are injured, or broken by forcing in 
a quantity of oakum, by means of caulking-irons, to make the ship water 
ym So great is the force used on this occasion, that the plank is 

tly driven from its positivn or situation, and the edges occasion- 
ally project so much, that it becomes necessary to smooth them, previ- 
ous to putting on the copper. 

** In course, when a ship is built with timbers which are set at a 
distance from each other, and the planks are not in close contact, 
she must be more or less ricketty. In taking the ground, ell the 
violence will be exerted on the fastenings, which being unable to resist 
the shock, break, and the ship necessarily falls to pieces. The teak 
ship being close timbered and planked, having every part compact, 

bearing on another, without any space for play or friction, her fast- 
enings are not put to any very severe trial, A ship can only go to 
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pieces either by the greater part of her bolts and fastenings failing, 
or by the breaking of a very large proportion of ber planks and timbers. 
This last case is impossible, at least it must suppose a greater degree 
of violence than a ship is ever likely to encounter.” 


In the Eighth Section the author treats of the impregnation 
of timber with resinous and oleaginous matter, as a mean of 
prevention. The dissertation on gases in the last Section is 
rather diffuse, and not altogether relevant ; but the book con- 
tains much curious information, and the extreme importance 
of the subject cannot fail to secure its extensive circulation. 
pt . TTT AY 
A Treatise on the Law of Willis and Codicils. By William 

Roberts, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. Royal 8vo. Pp. 1166. But- 

terworth, 1815. 


Or the rudiments and grounds, on which the positive con- 
stitutions of society are framed, a very considerable portion 
is taken up by the rights of-property, and by the laws ascer- 
taining and defining them. hese rights have by some 
writers been considered as essentially inherent in mankind, 
and are therefore said to exist, even in a state of nature. Other 
authors, on the contrary, maintain that they have their origin 
at the entrance of mankind into a civil and social state. It 
is certainly in this state only that they exist in such a degree 
of perfection as to be enjoyed with any permanence, or.ex- 
ercised with any security. To define, arrange, and apportion 
them, not merely civilization is requisite, and social order, 
but an advanced state of learning and science. 

The rights of dominion or property have, nevertheless, been 
in some manner acknowledged by every civil society, however 
rude its form. The title to any thing being its occupancy, 
this, when once acquired, must either be maintained by force, 
or yielded by consent. By the principles of universal law, 
this title remains in the occupant, until such time as he does 
some act which shews an intention te abandon it. Whena 
proprietor or occupant relinquishes his right over any thing, 
and transfers his title in it to another individual, whether this 
be done by sale, by grant, or by apy other conveyance, the 
right, which then becomes vested in the new occupant, may 
be considered either as a continuance of the original posses- 
sion, which the first occupant had; or as an abandoning of 
the thing by the present owner, and an immediate successive 
occupancy of the same by the new proprietor. From which 
occupancy arises that right of dominion or property, which 
the civil law defines as, gus ex quo facullas nascitur de re dis- 
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ponendi, eamque vindicandi ; Nist VBL LEX, VEL CONVENTIO, 
VEL TESTATORIS VOLUNTAS ORSISTAT. 

As the things, over which dominion is exercised, are of 
various natures and descriptions, and may likewise be held 
by various tenures, and under very different titles, so, in 
consequence, must there be a great variety in the modes of 
transferring the same from one to another proprietor. Of the 
work now before us the object is to shew, by what laws that 
transfer is ordered and appointed, which a man makes of 
his property at his death. In almost every civil society the 
rights of have been regarded as transferable, with 
different degrees of limitation, after the decease of the oc- 
cupant, to such person or persons as may have been previously 
nominated by him for that purpose. When properly witness- 
ed and authenticated as such, this act of a proprietor, by 
which he directs the continuance of his title, is considered as 
the solemn expression of his dying wish, It is, as the civi- 
lians term it, “ the legal declaration of a man’s intentions which 
he wills to be performed after his death.” | Whence it is em- 
phatically styled his will. But this right may have been left 
unexercised by the proprietor. He may, either from choice 
or through incapacity, have omitted to nominate the persons 
who should succeed him, and in whom his rights were to 
survive. In this case, his effects become vested in certain 
individuals, being either related to the deceased, or other- 
wise authorized to take charge of his property. The law here- 
by intending that the property of the deceased shall be duly 
administered in such manner as, although not expressly di- 
rected by him, it presumes to have been his will. : 

Our author, in his very able work, has treated copiously, 
yet concisely, of the nature and incidents of a will or testament. 
After tracing the progress of the law, from the earliest pe- 
riods of recorded science, he takes a clear and luminous view 
of the subject, as it now stands, ordered, and appointed by 
the ce, ‘gs and its courts. The making and publishing 
of wills; the different methods of revoking them, whether 

ressly or by implication; their republication, with the 
early and later decisions, and the doctrines thereby esta- 
blished; and, lastly, the import of words and phrases, re- 
specting things moveable or immoveable, estate, hereditaments, 
inheritance, &c, &c. together with a statement of such words 
as are necessary for the passing of different estates ; these 


are the subjects discussed by the author in the first volume of ° 


his work, 
Under the first of these heads, the learned gentleman takes 
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occasion to consider the Law of Wills, or the testamenti factio 
in the Roman jurispradence. It is stated by him in the fol- 
lowing words : 


“*« The succession of the heirs of the body, and in case of the defect 
of such representatives, to the next in proximity of blood, if ‘not a 
law of nature, seems so to correspond with its dictates, that history 
hardly carries us back to atime when the notion and admission of 
this claim did not prevail among mankind. The suggestions of a 
common feeling appear, therefore, to have made this an universal rule 
of transmission, and to have established it in communities widely 
separated by time and place. Tbus the representation in the channel 
of blood and proximity seems to have had its foundation higher than 
any positive institutions, though to positive institutions we must of 
course refer for the modifications of this rule of succession ; which, 
indeed, has'been so vatiously ordered, that no two nations exactly 
resemble each other in their institations regarding it. 

‘© That the right of controlling this succession by the private will of 
the possessor, was the product of an improved period of legislation, 
there is much concurrent testimony to shew. ‘Till the legisiation of 
Solon, the Athenians did not possess this privilege, as it appears from 
many authorities, particularly from Plutarch, in his life of Solon, page 
196, edit. Bryan, and the orations of Iseeus, especially de Philoctemo- 
nis Hereditate; nor according to Selden de Success. bon. Hebr. c. 24, 
did it exist among the ancient Jews; nor as we learn from Tacitus, 
de mot. Germ. c. 20, among the Germans in bis day. The tenderness 
which continued to prevail among the Romans for the legal heir is 
strongly displayed in their provisions by the laws Furia, Voconia, and 
Falcidia, and more pointedly perhaps by their remedy of querela inoffi- 
ciost testamenti, wherever a will was made against the order of aatural 
affection, without reasonable cause. 

** With respect to the question how far the right of disposition 
will existed among the Romans, before the Jaws of the Twelve 
Tables, there seems to be much variety of opinion. The text of 
Justinian propounds the order in which the form of the testamenti 
factie proceeded, which the student will consult, with pleasure, in 
the Commentary of Vinnius, edited, with notes, by Heineecius, in 
the title de Testamentis Ordinandis. It appears that the most ancient 
mode of making 4 téstament. among the Romans, was, by converting 
a man’s private will intoa public law, for such seems to have been 
the object and intention of the promulgation or celebration of a testa- 
ment in the ca/latts comitiis, i. e. in the presence of the Roman people 
summoned before the Sacerdotal College per curtas. And, according 
to Heineccius, these assemblies were not convened specially for the 
purpose of giving sanction to wills, sed legum ferendarum magistra- 
fuumque careandorum causa immo et ob alia negotia publico, bellum, 
pacem, judicia, &c 

* Thus was this private disposition by testament of the property of 
an individual promalged and ratified in {he same manner as a public 
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law ; and for this reason the testamenti factio has, in the text of the 
pr peer law, been said to be non privati sed publici juris, D. 28, ¢. 3. 
and again by Ulpian, it is said, /egatum est, quod legis modo—testamen- 
to relinguitur, Ulp. tit. 24. § 1. 

“ Another form of testament which excited antecedently to the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, was that called ¢es/amentum procinctum or 
in procinctu, which was the privilege only of those who were on the 
eve of going to battle, or girt for the war, with the uncertainty on 
their minds of their ever returning, and was among the immunities 
in regard to property conferred by the Romans uponthe defenders of 
their country. 

** But as the comitia were held but twice a year, so that a man 
might be surprised by sickness without having the opportunity of 
thus solemnizing his last will, and the attendants upon these public 
assemblies was often difficult or impossible to the aged and infirm; 
and furthermore, as women were by these forms precluded from 
making any testament, as not having any communion with these 
comitia, according to Gellius, lib. 5. c. 19, a third method.was struck 
out, which might facilitate the ultimate disposal of private property 
to all descriptions of persons, otherwise competent ; and this last 
method was called the testamentum per es et libram, which was a 
fictitious purchase of the family inheritance of heirship, by money 
weighed in a balance, and tendered. by the intended inheritor to the 
testator, before witnesses. 

“Thus it is said to be imago velusti moris in venditione atque alie- 
natione rerum mancipt, gue uno verbo, mancipatio dicitur, nimirum 
utisin quem he res transferebantur, eas emeret domino ere et libra, 
Gppenso ei rouov xagwnummo uno. And it seems that this fictitious po- 
ceeding was still retained after the promulgation of the law of the 
Twelve Tables had authorized the making of wills by the clause of 
paterfam, uti legassit, &c. ita jus esto; for it was still regarded as 
necessary, to raise the will of a private man toa level with the laws 
of the state, that it should take the shape of a strict legal transaction 
inter vivus ; for testandi de pecunia sua legibus certis facultus est per- 
missa, non autem juris dictionis mutare formam, vel juri publico dero- 
gare cuiquam permissum est. C.6. 23. 13. The two former methods 
by the festamentum in procintu, and calatis comitiis, were thrown 
into total disuse, by the testamentum per @s et libram ; but this last 
form of willing again made way for others of a more convenient 
description. : ' 

‘** The methods above-mentioned were referrible to the jus civile, or 
as we express it, the law of the land; but from the edict of the pra- 
tor, other forms at length were brought into practice, by virtue of 
which jus honorarium, the mancipatio, and the weighing and deliver- 
ing of money, were dispensed with, and, in their stead, the solemnity 
of signing by seven witnesses, was introduced: the presence oniy and 
not the signature of witnesses being necessary by the jus civile. 

** At length, however, by gradual use and progressive alterations, 
as the text of Justinian informs us, the lex preetoria and the jus sivile 
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were io some degree incerporated: and a compounded regulation took 
place, whereby it became requisite to the valid constitation of a will, 
that thé witnesses should be present (the presence of witnesses bein 
the rule of the jus civile) ; that they and also the testator should sign, 
according to the superadded institution of positive law; and lasiy, 
that taevirtue of the prastorian edict, their seals should be affixed, and 
that the number of witnesses should be seven, 

<«¢ Afterwards, the further solemnity of naming the heir in the tes- 
tament was added by Justinian, and again taken away by the same 
emperor, in Nov. 119. c. 9. and at length, the excess of testimony 
was cerrected by the canon law in the pontificate of Alexander the 
Third, by which it was declared sufficient to prove a testament by 
two or three witnesses, the’parochial minister being added; impro- 
hata constitutione juris civilis de septem testibus adhibendis ut nimis 
longe recedente ab-eo quod scriptum est— in ore duorum vel trium tes- 
tium stet omme verbum,” 


In the second volume the author treats of presuniptions,and 
parol evidence, with the rules Which prevail in the counts: of 
law and equity respecting them, He also shews what ardé:the 
duties of executors and administrators, In an appendix we 
find the different statutes of parliament which have a relation 
to the subject of wills’and administrations. ‘Phe work ‘con- 
cludes with a collection of precedents for the construction of 
wills and testamentary dispositions, — 

For the very clear and comprehensive view which _ this 
work affords, of the law.of wills and codicils, we think that 
the profession, and the public likewise, are much indebted to 
its learned author. To divest a seientifie and. professional 
subject of its technivab difficulty, and nender it interesting 
or even intelligible to, all classes of readers, is not in’ the 
uature of things possible. So far as this could any wise be 
done, our auth=; seems to have endeavoured, and witly no 
inconsiderable sticcess, to accomplish it. 

The student of law will here find rire Ma an useful com- 
pilation of ancient and modern learning. And, as the subject 
treated of in. these volumes, does frequently, become. one of 
general enquiry, for the purposes’ either, ef business or of 
amusing research, they will prove a valuable, acquisition to. the, 
library of every gentleman, From.a more extended analysis, 
of their contents, we are: restrained by- a consideration. of 
their speeial and appropriated nature. As a further specimen 
of the author's perspieaous manner. We shall, however, 
extract the section, in whtich he explains the dtty of an exe- 
cutor in settling the funeral expenses, and in discharging the 
debts of the deceased. It may probably furnish matter of 
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useful occasional reference to such of our readers as do not 
possess any entire work on this so generally important subject. 


‘* To provide for the funeral is naturally first in order ; an office that 
may be discharged before probate ; and the expences connected with 
which stand in priority before all other debts and charges ; but extra- 
vagance should be avoided, as unnecessary expence will not be allowed 
against the creditors. The amount should be regulated with reference 
tothe circumstances of the deceased. 

“* The proof of the will is the duty and charge which the executor 
is next called ypon to perform and satisfy. . The inventory succeeds, 
which, in pursuance of the bond to be entered into according to the 
stat. 22 and 23 Car. 2. c. 10, must exhibita true and perfect account 
of the goods, chattels, and credits of the deeeased which have come 
to the possession of theexecutor ; and though no such inventory is in 
practice exhibited in general cases, yet an executor. or administrator 
is always subject to be cited for that purpose in the spiritual court ; 
and the judge will, "in special cases, at the instance of a party inter- 
ested, decree ah inventory to be exhibited before the issuing of the 
probate or letters of administration, and’ the same must be substan- 
tiated, by a special oath. An inventory, after being exhibited on 
oath, cannot be impeached. in the ecclesiastical court ; yet objections 
may be made to it which must be answered upon oath, but such oath 
nnn be contradicted ; the more effectual relief lies in a court of 

iquity. 

*€ The next duty of an executor or administrator is the payment of 
the debts ‘of the deceased, which must be done in the legal order. 

* First, the debts due to the crown by record or speciality. 

** Secondly, those arising upon certain statutes. 

"©'Thirdly, debts of record in general. 

** Fourthly, debts due by speciality in general. 

_« Fifthly, debts due by simple contract ; 

** And here it may be observed, that all obligations or specialities 
to theuseof the king are.of the same nature as a yatute staple, but 
to be entitled to this paramount preference, the debts to the king must 
arise by record or speciality ; and therefore all debts to the king which 
are of, no higher decree than simple contracts, though they are to be 
preferred to debts by simple contract due tothe subject, are never- 
theless inferior in rank to debts of record or speciality due to the sub- 
ject : thus fines and amercianients arising to the king in courts baron, 
or courts not of record, or for copyhold estates, or forfeitures by out- 
lawry or attainder before office found, are not entitled to the prefer- 
ence above stated to belong to the crown. But if the king's imme- 
diate debtor be outlawed, then whether such debt becomes a debt of 
record by the outlawry or not, will depend apon the fact whether it be 
ou mesve process, or aficr judgment. Ia the former case it is not, in 
the latter it is, adebtof record. 

“ And if a debt by speciality be assigned to the king, his -preroga- 
tive does not attach upon it so as toeatitle it to payment by the ex- 
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ecutor before bond or judgment creditors. It is seid also that rents 
due to the crown have only the rank of simple contract debts. The 
forfeitures on some particular statutes come next tuo the debts to the 
crown by record ; as the forfeiture for not burying in woollen by 30 
Car. 2. c. 3. money due from the overseers of the poor by 17 Geo. 2. 
c, 38. 8. 3, and. to the post-office for Jetters by 9 Ann. ¢. 10, 8. 30, 

‘* Next to the king's debts of record, with the exceptions above 
mentioned, debts due upon judgments (that is, upon judgments 
against the testator,—not the executor,) iv all courts of record, or 
decrees in Equity, are to be paid, whether such judgments be volun- 
tary or ininvitum. Nor is there any distinction between judgments 
actually entered up against the testator, and those which are entered 
up after his death, but which relate to a verdict obtained in his life- 
time, and are therefore to be regarded as if given in his lifetime, 
under the stat. 17 Car. 2.c. 8-, or those which, being signed 
at any time during the term or the vacation immediately subsequent, 
relate back to the first day of the term by the comman law, although 
the defendant died before the signing. It seems, however, that a 
final jadgment entered up against the testator after his death, grounded 
upon an interlocutory judgment obtained against him in his lifetime, 
pursuant to the stat. 8. c. 9, Wm. 3, c. 11. being to be entered against 
the representative, and not the intestate himself, cannot be pleaded by 
an administrator to an action brought against him on a bond, ~ Priority 
of judgments does not depend either upon the dignity of the court 
(provided it is a court of record,) or upon the original cause of action. 
It is of the same strength whether the debt was by simple contract or 
by specialty, 

‘* Between judgments, priority of time is immaterial—the execu- 
tor may satisfy which he pleases, unless a preference has been gained 
by a scire facias sued out upon the judgment. But if two judgment 
creditors take out, each of them, a scire facias, the executor may 
give a preference ta that upon which the scire facias was last sued out, 
by confessing the action. A judgment ina foreign country has the 
rank only of a simple contract debt, and so it is with respect to a 
judgment not docquetted according to the stat. 4 and 5 W. and M. c, 
10. In such a case the docquetting is the only notice.that the execu- 
tor need attend to; but asthe statute does not extend to judgments 
in inferior courts of record, the executor must take notice of them 
at his own peril.. There must be actual or implied notice of a decree 
to make an executor liable for not giving it its preference, and the only 
implied notice has been held to be the 5 ere of the suit. But the 
executor must have his protection and indemnity for such payments 
under decrees against suits by the other creditors, by application to equity 
foraninjunction. Debts due opon recognizances, #uch as are usually 
entered into before a court of record, or magistrate duly authorised, to 
appear at the sizes, to keep the peace, to pay debts, &c, statutes mer- 
chant, statutes staple, and recognizances in the nature of statate 
staple (which last description of securities are now but little used) 
come next, aud the date of them is immaterial, with respect to the 
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“* Debts by specialty are next in rank to debts of record, as for 
rent, (whether such rent be reserved by lease in writing or by parol,) 
or ov bonds, covenants, and other sealed instruments, and these debts 
are all, inter se, of equal dignity. The profits of the laud Jeased are in 
all cases, to be applied by the executor to the payment of the rent ; and 
if they are insufficient to answer such rent, the residue is payable out 
of the general assets, as other debts by specialty. A bond, even before 
it isdue, ranks before a simple contract debt, and the executor may 
plead the existence of such a bond, in defence to an action by a simple 
contract creditor. Bat the executor ought not to pay the money upon a 
bend not yet due in preference to a bond-debt already doe: and the 
liability upon a contingent security, before the contingency happens, 
shall not be adniittted to delay the payment of a simple contract 
creditor. Where'the contingency has taken place, it is as if there had 
been no contingency at all. 

** Simple contract debts are tobe preferred to bonds. merely volunta- 
vy; bat such bonds are, nevertheless, to be satisfied before legacies, 

‘* The next order of debts are those arising upon simple contract ; 
but it seems, that among debts of this description, the claims of the 
King are to be first satisfied ; and, with that exception, the executor 
may prefer whom he pleases in the order of payment, among the cre- 
ditors of this class, except that it has been said that the wages of ser- 
vants are entitled toa preference. If an action be actually brought 
avainst an executor for a debt of the testator, aright is gained to the 
payment of that debt in preference to the other debts of the same 
degree. But if another creditor of the same class afterwards 
brings his action, aud first recovers judgment, he must first be satis- 
fied ; and the executor may accelerate such right by confessing judg- 
ment to the action latest brought. Such confessed judgment though 
entered after an interlocutory judgment obtained at the suit of another, 
shall stand before it in the order of payment. But it has been very 
recently decided that the contrivance of an executor to extend this 
preference by confessing a judgment to one creditor as a trustee for 
many others, cannot be supported. ‘This power of preferring one 
creditor to another in equal degree, may, under particular circum- 
stances, be exercised in furtherance of justice ; but the general duty 
of an executor is, certainly, to make an equal distribution among 
creditors in equal degree. Notice of a specialty debt obliges the ex- 
ecutor to the payment thereof, before any debt of inferior degree ; 
nor is it material in what mapuer such notice comes to him. Lis 
pendens is always notice ; and of debts of record an executor is bound 
to take cognizance, provided they are docquetted, where the statute 
requires it. 

** Without actual notice, or what the law considers as notice, the 
executor is justified in paying an inferior debt, although a superior 
debt should thereby go unsatisfied. But thisshould not be done with 
such precipitance as not to leave time to specialty creditors to give 
notice of their debts ; as unreasonable haste would te evidence of 
fraud. And itis to be observed that an executer acts illegally in con- 
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fessing judgment to an action for an inferior debt, after notice of the 
existence of one of a higher description. 

‘** An executor may retain out of the assets in his hands, the amount 
of a debt of his own, in preference to all the debts of other persons 
standing in equal degree ; buthe has no such advantage against those 
whose debts are above his own degree .If the same person is executor of 
both the obligor and obligee, or executor of the one and administrator 
of the other, he may retain, as the representative of the debtor, the 
amocnt of the debt owing to him, as representative of ‘the creditor. 
And this right of retention devolvés to the executor of an executor. 
A special executor or administrator, whose authority is limited as to 
time, or extends over only @ part of the assets, possesses the same 
privilege pro tanto, and though an executor de son tort has nosuch right, 
yet if administration be granted toa creditor, and after wards repealed 
at the suit of the next of kin, such crediior may, nevertheless, retain 
against the rightful administrator, And if a creditor, being appointed 
executor with others, refuse to administer, he may sue the other ex- 
ecutors for the debt. If a surety in a bond be made the executor ot 
his principal, and after his death is compelled to pay the bond debt, 
this does not give him a right to retain on the footing of a bond credi- 
tor on his testator's estate ; but it has been said that it authorises him 
to retain in quality of a simple contract creditor. But in all these 
cases it is to be remembered that an executor shall not be allowed 
to retain his own debt, to the prejudice of his co-executor in equal 
degree, but the assets shall go in discharge of both their debts in the 
same proportion.” 
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SABELLIAN, OR UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
Letrer V.—(Continued from p. 603, vol. 48.) 

Six,—Havine, in my last communication, reviewed “ the grand 
charter of our Redemption,” contained in the gracious promise of ** the 
Seed of the Woman,” destined, in the fulness of time, “ to bruise 
the Serpent's head ;” and also, the several mysterious but important 
circumstances connected therewith ; namely, the origin of evil, the 
temptations of our first parénts, the real and personal éxistence of the 
Devil, and his various wilés, especially his Methodisms of Scripture: 1 
now proceed to mark the successive links of that wondrous and exten- 
sive chain of prophecies, let down, like Jacob's ladder,* (Gen, xxviii. 
12.) from heaven to earth; by which our Bressep Lokb will assur- 
edly draw all men unto himself, (John xii. 32,) when the admirable 
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* What Lerd Chancellor acon says of ‘‘ philosophy,” is more 
justly applicable to prorpHecy: “like Jacol’s vision, it discovers 
io us a ladder, whose top reaches up to the footstool of the throne 
of Gop.” 
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order and connexion of its several links with each other, and with the 
whole, shali come to be better understood, and more clearly unfolded 
by the event of their final accomplishment ; until which desirable 
period, acertain degree of obscurity is necessarily attached to the 
mysterious subject ; designed in kindness to exercise ‘ the faith and 
the patience of the Saints.” Rev. xiii 10; xxii, 20: still they are 
encouraged to persevere in their attempt to decypher the prophecies 
yet unfulfilled, by the positive Llessings promised to their humble, 
cautious, and pious, endeavours, by the sure word of prophecy. 
Dan. xii. 12; Rev.i.3. Blessings which, unfortunately, Dr. Car- 
penter has not been sufficiently studious to earn hitherto: may he 
trim his lamp, and repair his neglect, before it be too late, when the 
door is shut! 

The first appropriation of THz BLESSED seED was to the stock of 
Abraham, the illustrious Father of the Faithful; and by the highest 
of all titles, ‘* the friend of Gop himself,” Isa. xli. 8; Jam. ii. 23. 

I, This is contained in the promise which God made to Abraham, 
before he left Charran, to goto Canaan. 

** And I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee 
and make thy'name great, and thou shalt be a L/essing; and I will 
bless them that bless thee, and curse them that curse thee: and in 
thee, shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” Gen. xii. 1— 3. 

This promise was twofold, temporal and spiritual: the temporal 
part wasthe promise of prosperity, that he should be blessed him- 
self, and become the founder of a great nation, which should inherit 
the land-—“‘ unto thy seed will I give this land,"—verse 7. The 
spiritual, that he should be the chosen ancestor of the promised 
Repgemen, and thereby the means of “* blessing all the families of 
the earth.” ? 

This promise God was pleased to renew more explicitly, and 
ratify asa covenant, with an oath, to Alraham, after his last trial : 
** By mysexe have [ sworn saith rug Lonp ; because thou hast done 
this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in 
blessing 1 will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed 
as the stars of heaven, and as the sand upon the sea shore; and thy 
seed shall possess the gate of his enemies: andintrny seep shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed, because thou hast obeyed my 
voice,” Gen. xxii. 15. 
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In this covenant, the latter seed is understood by St. Paul, of a 
single person, and ‘‘ that seed is Cunist.” Gal. iii. 16. | 

With Jsaac likewise, did Gop establish the blessing of all men 
and this covenant, for Alraham his father's sake ; and He made it rest 
upon the head of Jacob.” LEcclus. xliv. 22, 23. 

II. The covenant with Isaac, was thus expressed : 

“© Unto thee and to thy seed will I give all these countries, and I 
will perform the oath which I swore unto Abraham thy father. And 
I will make thy seed, as the stars of heaven, and will give unto thy 
seed all these countries: and in Tuy seep shail all the nations of the 
earth be blessed: because Alraham obeyed my voice, and kept my 
charge, ty commandments, my statutes, and my laws.” Gen. 
xxvi. 3, 4. 

III. And it was renewed with Jacol, in the following terms : 

Tam the Lorp, the God of Abraham thy father, and the God 
of Isaac: the land whereon thou liest, to éhee will I give it, and to 
thy seed; and thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth; and thou 
shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the east, and to the north, and 
to the south: and in thee, andin Tuy skew shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.” Gen. xxviii. 13, 14. 

IV. The next limitation of the promised seed was to the tribe of 
Judah, in Jacob's last prophecy to his sons, predicting the fortunes of 
their tribes. - Gen. chap. 1. 

10. ‘‘ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor a Teacher of his offspring ; 
Until Suiton (the Apostze) shall come, 
And [until] to Him, a congregation of peoples. 
11, [He] binding his fole to the vine, 
Even his asses colt to the vine of Sorek, 
Shall wash his garments in wine, 
And his clothes in the blood of grapes. 
12. His eyes shall be red with wine, 
And his teeth white with milk.” 

In this sublime, but highly figurative and obscure, prophecy, (here 
attempted to be more closely translated from the original ;) the pro- 
mised seed is characterized as Suitou, which, according to the most 
probable derivation, (from nbw* Shalahh, ‘‘ misit,”) signifies “ 7H2 





* This derivation is supported by the Latin Vulgate, which ren- 
ders Shiloh, qui mittendus est, ‘* He that is to be sent.” And by a 
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Arosrve ;” and the most applicable todiesus Canrsr, whe “ was 
sent to the lost sheep of the “house of Israel ;"" “Matt xv. 24; Luke 
iv? 18; as “we Aposrie and quien rkitsy of our profession.” 
Heb. iii. 1. SAE 

By an alternation frequent in Hebrew poetry, the tenth verve is to 
be understood thus : : 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Until Suro (tHe arosrre) shall come ; 

Nor a Teacher of his offspring, 

CUntil] to nem, a congregation of peoples, [shall come} 
Signifying that “ the sceptre ot dominion,” or of civil government, 
(as it is understood, Esth. viii.4; Isa. xiv. 5) should not cease from 
the tribe of Judah, or the Jews, until the coming or birth of Sutrd% 
or Carrst; and that the native /ew-giver, or expounder of the law, 
teacher, ot Scribe, intimating their ecclesiastical polity, should not 
cease until Spitom should have “ a congregation of peoples,’’ or 
a church attached to him throughont the world. 

And how accurately were both parts of the prediction fulfilled : - 

Shortly before the birth of Cuntst, B.C. 5,a decree was issued 
by Augustus Cesar, ‘ that all the land* should be enrolled,” or a 
registry of persons and ages takenthronghout Herod's dominions of 
Judea and Galilee; in which Canrist was inciaded, Luke ii. 1—7. 
Hence, Julian the apostate unwillingly objected to his title of 
Craisr or Kine, that “ Jesus was borna subject'of Cesar.” And 
about ten years after, Judea was made a Roman province and at- 
tached to Syria, on the deposal and banishment of Arche/aus the 
son of Hered the Great, for mal<administration. At which time 
“« she taxing ilself+ or assignment of properties, ‘was first made" 
or carried into effect, “‘ by Cyrenins, while be was governor of 
Syria ;" the same who before, as the emperor's procurator, had 








Rabbinical comment on Deut. xxii, 7, { If you keep this precept, 
you hasten the coming of the Messian who is called seer.” 


* wacay ty cixepomr. “‘ All the inhabited land” of Palestine, 


’ as contrasted with the uninhabited land or wilderness ; as the word 


einem, is used by the Sept. Exod. xvi. 35, and by the ‘earlier 
Greek classics, Xenophon, &e. : i 


Aves ‘we awoycapa, weorn tyinge, Re.‘ the lazing dtse/f owas first 
wa pl yous ab aes proved, Hales's New Analysis of Chronology, 























Miscellanies. 41 
made the enrolment. Luke fi.2; Act. v. 37; and thenceforth, 
Judea was governed by a Rothan deputy; and the judicial power of 
jife or death, taken away from the Jews, John xviii. 31. Dr, 
Carpenter is mistaken, in supposing that ‘ the decree of dugustus 
was probably isstied after the death of Herod the Great,” p. 353. It 
was issued before his death ; as proved from the testimony of Josephus, 
adduced in Hales's New Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii.p. 705—710. 
in the atticle on “ the Roman enrolment and taxing ;” which I will 
vetiture to recommend to Dr. Carpenter, for further information on 
this curious but intricate subject ; much correcter, indeed, than he 
will find in his Monthly Repository. 

II. The Jewish ecclesiastical polity ceased with the destruction 
of their temple and city by the Romans, A.D.70. At which time, 
the Gospel had been preached throughout the known world; by the 
Apostles, “© Cunret’s witnesses, in Jerusalem, and in all Jadea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth,” Matt. 
xxiv. 14; Act.ii.8; Rom.x. 18; anda vast congregation of Chris- 
tians of all peoples, nations, and languages, was then formed 
among Jews and Gentiles. 

IIT. Not less remarkable was the falfilmment of the remaining 
branches of the prophecy. 

Oor Lord's triumphant entry into Jerusalem, at his first comitg, 
in meek majesty, like the patriarchs and judges ahd prophets of old, 
** riding on an ass, even a coltthe foal of af ass," was a rematkable 
fulfilment of Zechariah's prophecy ix. 9; Matt. xxi.4, 6. And 
his directions to his disciples at that tithe, “ go into the village [of 
Gethsemane] over against you, and presently ye shall find an ass fied, 
and a colt with her; doose them and bring then) unto nie,” Matt. 
XXi. I—3, bore a pointed reference to this very prophecy, “ Linding 
(or tying) his foal to the vine; even his asses colt to the choice tine,” 
For the children of Israel im general,’ were symbolized by “ the 
vine,” Pl. Ixxx. 8; Hosea x: 1; and the men’ of Judah by “ the 
vine of Sorek ;” which was 4 ¥alley in the district of Judah, remarkable 
for its choice vines ; “Whentée spies tent ‘by ‘Moses brought that 
extraordinary clustet of grapes, botne by two men on a staff, between 
them. Judg. xvi. 4. Nomb. xiii, 23; Isa. ¥, 17. 

The vengeance to be inffiéted by Canis?, at his yecond coming ia 
glory, ‘tipon ‘all the enemies of his church is expressed by the symbo- 
lical imagery, of ‘‘ washing his garments in wine, and his clothes 
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in the blood of grdpes,” aptly representing his garment as crimsoned 
in the blood of his foes, and their immense slaughter. An imagery 
frequent in the prophetic scriptures. Compare Isa. Ixiii. 1-6. And 
in the awful apocalyptic description of this judgment, by Curist 
in the double character of rug ornacte or Gop, and Kine of 
Kinos and Loap or Loans, he is described as ‘‘ wearing a gar- 
ment dipt in blood,” and ‘‘ treading the wine vat of the wrath and 
indignation of Armiguty Gop,” &c. Rev. xix. 11—-16. A descrip- 
tion surely sufficient to make the stoutest Unitarian tremble; who 
dares to deny him before men, the honour due unto his old name, 
and to his new name! ! 

The strength and wholesomeness of Suiron’s doctrine, are next 
represented by having ‘‘ his eyes red with wine, and his teeth white 
with milk." And the evangelical.prophet, by a marked allusion 
thereto invites the world to embrace the Gospel: ‘‘ Yea, come 
bay wine and milk, without money and without price,” Isa. lv. i, 
a prophecy, which our Lord applied to himself, John vii. 37 ; and 
he compares his own doctrine to new wine, which required to be 
putinto new bottles made of skins, strong enough to contain it du- 
ting fermentation, Matt. ix. 17; while the Gospel is repeatedly 
represented as affording ‘‘ milk for babes,” or ‘‘ the first rudiments of 
the oracles of God,” for novices in the faith; as well as strong 
meat, and [strong wine] for ‘‘ masters in Christ,” or adepts. Matt. 
xiii. 11; Heb. v. 12 —14; 1 Cor. iii. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 2. 

This prophecy of SHi10H, was understood of Curist’s de- 
scent from Juduh, both in the Old Testament and the New; 
‘€ Judah prevailed above his brethren; ard of him, the Laver,” 
(or cnier Ruver) 1 Chron.v.1. ‘* Forit is evident, that Our 
Lorp sprang out of Judah.” Heb. vii, 14. 

V. A further developement of Jacol’s prophecy, is given by Ba- 
laam, the Chaldean prophet and Diviner, more clearly translated. 

‘* I see Him, but not now; 

I behold Him, but not nigh ; 

A star shall proceed from Jaceb, 

And a sceptre shall arise from IJsraei, 

And shall smite tbe corners of Moab. . 

And the pate of alithe sons of Seth [or tumult.”) 
Numb, xxiv. 17, 
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Balaam here, in prophetic vision, descries the remote and distant 
coming of Su1zon, under the imagery of astar and a sceptre, or 
an illustrious prince. Though it was foretold that ‘* the scepire should 
depart from Judah, at his first coming” in the flesh, this prophecy 
confirms to him a proper sceptre of his own. 

It was so understood, when the pious Parthian Magi (the descen- 
dants of Balaam, according to Theophylact) who saw the literal ace 
complishment of the first part of the prophecy, 1600 years after it 
was delivered, ‘‘ came from the east, (awe avarodw) after the birth 
of Jesus to Jerusalem, saying, where is He thatis born King of the 
Jews? For we have seen his star at its rising (wt a@varcdn) and 
are come to worship him.” Matt. ii. 3. Our Lord also claimed the 
Sceptre, when he avowed himself a King, ‘* to this end was I born,” 
but declared to Pilate, ‘‘ my kingdom is not of this world.” John 
xviii. 37, 38. 

The vengeance to be inflicted by Christ upon the foes of his 
Church, at his second coming in glory, so obscurely intimated by 
Jacob, is here more plainly expressed by Balaam. The infidels are 
styled ‘‘ Moab,” and ‘* the sons of Seth,” or as explained by a 
parallel prophecy of Jeremiah, under a somewhat different imagery, 
of “a flame” to devour, instead of ‘‘a sceptre" to smite. 

‘* There shall go forth a fire from Heshion, 

And a flame from the midst of Sihon, 

And it shall devour the corner of Moab, 

And the pate of the sons of tumult.” Jer. xviii. 45. 

And “the Egyptians gave the name of Seth to Typhon, or the 
power that overturns all things, and overleaps all bounds,” as we learn 
from Plutarch. But Typhon (rw) signifies “a whirlwind" or 
Hurricane,” Hesychivs, Lucidas. See a fuller explanation of these 
mysterious prophecies of Balaam and Jeremiah, in Hales's New 
Analysis of Chronology, Vol. ii. p.227, &c. 

’ VI. A fuller explanation of Sx11on’s Apostolical character, at his 
first coming in the flesh, is furnished by Moses. 

When the children of Israel were terrified at the delivery of the 
ten commandments from mount Sinai, by the awful voice of Gop 
himself, they besought Moses to mediate for them with God. ‘ Speak 
thou with us, and we will hear; but let not Gop speak with us, 
lest we die,” for “‘ his voice then shook the earth.” Exod. xx. 18, 
19; Deut. v.27; Heb, xii.26. But God was graciously pleased 
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to approve, and grant their request ; and to signify, through Moses, 
the comrifg of a future prophet, as their great Mepraror. 

“* | willraise them up a Proruer, from among their brethren, lke 
unto thee, and I will put my words in his mouth; and he shall 
speak unto them all that I shall command him : and it shail come to 
pass, that whosoever will not Aearken unto my words which he shall 
speak in my mame, J will require it of him.” And Moses told this 
to the people. 

“« The Lonp tay Gop will raise up unto thee 4 rrormsr, from 
the midst af thee, of thy brethren, like unto me, unto him shall ye 
Aearhen.” Deut. xviii. 15—18. 

This ProrHET oF PROPHETS, was OUR Logp Jesus Curist, 
Who was by birth a Jew, of the middle class of the people, like 
Mosés, of the tribe ef Levi also, and who resembled him, in per- 
sonal intercourse with Gop, and in Legislation and miracles, in a way 
that he other prophet ever did. Deut. xxxiv. 10-12. To whom Gon, 
at his glorious transfiguration, required the world ‘‘ to Aearken.” 
Matt. xvii. 5. Whence our Lord's admonition to the Jews so fre- 
quently inculeated, ‘‘ He tha? hath ears to heur let him hear.” Matt. 
xiii. Q, and again repeated to the Christian world, ‘ He that 
hath ears, let him hear what the Srinit saith to the Churches.” 
Rev. iti. 6—22, &c. Alas! the lamps of the Churches of Asia 
minor have been long since extinguished for their inattention, luke. 
warmness, and apostacy, according to the tremendous denunciations 
of Cumst's prophetic Stimir. Rev. ii 5, &c. Heaven avert the 
threatened extinction of the lamps of the British isles, the downfal 
of their established Churches, by the united assaults of ddoletry and 
Infidéhty, Superstition atid Fandticisnt, in this theit woeful * day of 
trial! The last perseetition and masédcre of the fasliful witnessés of 
the Laxv and of the. Gospex is foretold in that tremendous pro- 
phecy, Rev. xi. 7—13. And, they steth now; to have nearly 


fendshed their testimony !! See Hules't New Anaifsis of Chronology, 


Vol. ii. p. 1356-1362. 

VII. Phe tnéxt designation of the exomised Serb, was onde? the 
ehardcier of the MessriAn dr tet Citatst; signifying in Hebrew and 
Greelt, ‘‘ Da'S ANoinreD,” avid Jesus'was figntatively andinted or 


© @ Kecotdlit & tthe compuratisnd of Faler, Hales, tec. the fourth 
of Fi/tof tiie phials Of wrath, or of Gory last judginent upon whe 
present wotld, is now pouring out! 
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consecrated with the Hoty spirit and with rower, to the triple 
functions of king, priest, and prophet. This title, it is remarkable, 
was first given by a righteous daughter of Eve, the pious Hannah, 
in her admirable thanksgiving, on the birth of her son Samuel, 

‘« The adversaries of cuz Lonop shall be crushed, 

Out of heaven shall ag thunder upon.them ; 

Tus Lorp shall judge the ends of the earth : 

He shall give strength unto his Kina, 

_And exalt the Aorn of his Messtau.” 1 Sam. ii. 10. 

Here Hannah speaks of a Kina, before there was any king in 
Israel. Nor is this magnificent description of his divine judgments to 
be inflicted upon the adversaries of the Lorn, to be explained ather- 
wise than in unison with the preceding prophecies of Jacob, Balaam, 
and Moses, It is inapplicable to David, Salomon, or any of the 
succeeding Kings. Indeed, that learned Rabbi, David Kimchi, was 
so struck therewith, the description, that be frankly canfessed, ‘‘ the 
King of whom Hannah speaks is the Mgssian, of wham she spake 
either by prophecy or tradition,” for, continues he, ‘‘ there was a 
tradition among the Israelites, that a great King. should arise in 
Israel; and she seals up her song with celebrating this King, who 
was to deliver them from all their enemics.”’ 

This title of the Mssstam, Curist, or Spiritual King of Israel, 
was accordingly adopted by David, Nathan, Ethan, isaiah, Daniel, 
and the succeeding prophets of the Old Testament; and by the 
Apostles and inspired writers of the New. The allusions to Hanna's 
thanksgiving, by Zechariah, the father of the Baptist, in his hymn, 
Luke i. 69, when he calls Cunisp ‘‘ a Aorn of salvation,” and the 
blessed virgin. Mary's beautiful imitation, throughout ber bymn, 
Luke i. 46—59, furnish the finest comment thereon, 

VIII, The last limitation of the promised seed, was to the house © 
and lineage of David the king, 

This was foretold, through MNatian first, in his magnificent pro- 
Phecy to David ; of whigh the following clause (more closely trans- — 
lated) relates to this.subject. 

** When thy days shall be expired, and thoy shalt be with thy 
fathers, Iwillraise up tux seep after thee, which shall issue from 
thy loins, and I will establish his kingdom. He shall build a house for 
my name, and I will establish the throne of his kingdom for ever ; 
I WikL Be Te HiM A FATHER, AND HESHALL BE TO Mz 4 Sow: 
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46 Miscellanies. 


(whosoever [shall be concerned] in injuring Him, even I will 
chastise them with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the sons of 
Adam.) And my mercy shall not depart from Him, as I withdraw it 


from Saul, when I withdrew before thee: but thy house and thy 


kingdom shall be established before me for ever; thy throne shall be 
confirmed for ever.” 2 Sam. vii.12—16. 

This illustrious prophecy, more explicitly than the preceding, ex- 
alts this promised seep of David, to be tas Sow or Gop, in a 
peculiar sense. Solomon could not be the seed meant, because his 
birth was to be future, after David himself should be gathered to his 
Sathers ; whereas Solomon was born before his death. The promise to 
Solomon, in a subsequent prophecy, resembles, but is not the same 
with this : ‘* He shall be to me a Son, and I will be tohim a pataer.” 
1 Chron. xxii. 10. For there is a remarkable transposition of the 
terms; and this promise to Solomon is conditional, as explained by 
the context, and twice by God himself. ‘* Jf thou wilt walk in my 
ways, to keep my statutes, &c. then Iwill lengthen thy days,” &c. 
1 Kings iii.4; ix.4- Whereas, the promise to rue step is abso- 
lute: I witt Be TO HIM A PATHER, &c, and the temple He shall 
build, is not that perishable house which David then meditated, and 
Solomon afterwards built, buat that remere which Christ promised to 
build up, on his own resurrection. John ii. 19, ‘ built without 
hands, eternal in the heavens ;"" 2 Cor. v. 1, or that glorious future 
temple in Judea, described in the most magnificent terms by Toit, 
xiv. 5,6, &c.; Haggat ii. 9 ;‘ Zechariah vi. 12, 13; and so roinutely 
described by Ezekiel xi. &c. and in the Apocalypse. 

The chief cause of confounding this illustrious prophecy with 
that to Solomon has been the grievous mistranslation of the paren- 
thetical clause, (whosoever shall be concerned,* &c.) in our received 
translation, thus (if he commit iniquity I will chasten him with the 
rod of men, and with the stripes of the children of men) which was, 
probably, occasioned by our translators unfortunately confounding 
“ Him who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” 1 Peter 
ii. 22, with ‘* His Children" in the parallel parenthesis of Ethan's 
noble Hymn, or Commentary on this Prophecy. (‘* If his children 
forsake niy laws, and walk not in my judgments; if they break my 


———— 





** See this amended translation vindicated, Hales's New Analysis, 
vol. ii. p. 367 ; or Hales's Dissertations on the Prophetic Character of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, p. 82, &c. 
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Miscellanies. 47 
statutes, and keep not my Commandments: then will I visit their 
transgressions with a rod, ahd their iniquity with stripes.) P. Ixxxix. 
30—33. And how have that wicked and apostate generation, ‘‘ who 
were concerned in injuring nim," who denied the Hoty Ons and 
the sust, and killed the prince or tire, Acts iii. 14, 15; and 
unwittingly crucified the Lord or crory. 1 Cor. ii. 8, been 
visited” they and their rebellious children, ‘* with the rod,” and 
chastised with ‘‘ stripes,” down to the present day !—a visitation and 
chastisement to be extended likewise to all disobedient and apostate 
Caristians, whether Trinitarians or Unitarians ! | 
The appropriation of Nathan's famous prophecy to Cuagisr as 
THE sgeD of David, and rue Son meant, is decided by St. Pau/, 
citing the prophecy, “‘I witt se To HIM A FATHER,” &c. Heb. i. 5. 
TX. But the finest commentary on this incidental prediction of the 
sufferings of the Messtan, and the chastisemént of his foes, still unfold- 
ing further the foregoing chain of prophecies, is furnished by David 
himself, in the second Psalm, which I cannot dismember, but must 
give entire, more closely translated. 
Psarm II. or Davin. 
A Propuecy concernine Curist THe LorD, AND THE CALL- 
Inc oF THE GenTiLEs. (Arabic Title.) 
I. Why did the Gentiles rage, 
And the peoples imagine vanity ? 
II. The kings of the land confederated, 
And the Rulers were assembled together, 
Against roe Lorp, and against his Mess1au:— 
IIT. “ Let us break their bonds asunder, 
| And cast away their yoke fromus !" 
IV. He that sitteth in the heavens shall smile ; 
And rue Recent shall deride them ; 
V. Then shall He speak to them in bis wrath, 
And terrify them in his anger : 
VI. Nevertheless, I was ordained Kinc, 
On Sion, my holy mount : 
VIL. J will declare God's decree:— 
Tus Lorp said unto me, 
“ Tou art my 6on, 
THIS DAY BRAVE I BEGOTTEN THER :” 
VIII. Ask of Mg, and I will give thee 
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Miscellantes. 

The Gentiles for thine inheritance, 
And the Ends of the Karth, thy possession ; 

IX. Thou shalt rude them with aa iron rod [or scepire], 
And crush them like a potter's vessel. 

X. Ponder now, therefore, QO ye kings, 
Be instructed, ye Judges af the Earth ; 
Serve tHe Loarp with fear, 
And rejoice in Hiw with trembling : 
Kiss rag Sow [also} lest He be angry ; 
And [so] ye perish from the way [of life] 
If his wrath be kindled, even a little : 
Blessed are all that trust in Hinm."'* 

In iaterpreting this prophecy, we-are not left to surmise or conjec- 
tare, respecting its drift. The Hony Sranit himself (and I will 
hope still, even with Dr. Carpenter's permission, to hold his personal 
agency on this occasion) has furnished the true key thereto, in the 
Apostolic commentary, furnished by his immediate influence ; under 
which, with “ one accord, they lifted up their voices to Gon, and said, 
Lop (ascmora) thou art rue Gop whe madest the heavens, and the 
earth, aod the sea, and all things therein ;” who, by the mouth of 
thy servant David, didst say, ‘‘ Why did the Gentiles rage,” dc. For 
in truth, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the 
peoples of Israel, were assembled together against thy Holy Child 
Jesus, whom thou didst anoint, to do whatsoever thy counsel pre- 
determined to happen, &c. Acts iv. 24-3). 

In this clear, distinct, and infallible commentary, ‘‘ The Gentiles” 
denote the Romans ; “ the peoples,” the tribes of the Jews, Juda/ 
and Benjamin, ‘the kings of the land,” Herodand Pontius Pilate ; ‘‘ the 
Rulers™ the Jewish High Priest, and Chief Priest who composed 
the Sanhedrim or council; Jasvs His holy child, whom he ordained 
to be Messran,Reoent, or Kine, 

The sufferings of Curist, from his rebellious children of that 
wicked and apostate generation ; that ‘‘ generation of vipers who 
can describe !"" are foretold by the Evangelical prophet Jsaiah, with a 
minuteness and accuracy altogether astonishing; which appears more 
like an Aistorical narrative of a past transaction, than the prediction 
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* See this amended translation vindicated, Hales's New Analysis, 
&c. vol. ii. p.370, or his Dissertations, &c.p.234, Ke. 














Miscellames. 49 
of afuture. How could Dr. Carpenter averlook such stupendous pro- 
phecies ! 

X. The following clause of the 53d Chapter of Isaiah, descriptive 
of his sufferings previous to his. crucifixion, is more closely trans« 
lated.* 

7. He was brought to [trial] and questioned, 
But he opened not his mouth ; 
He was led away, as a lamb, to slaughter; 
And as.a sheep before her shearers, is dumb, 
So He opened not his mouth. 

8. From custody and from judgment he was takgn [to be crucified} 
And [the men of } Ais generation who can describe ? 
For He was cut off from the land of the living ; 
Through the wickedness of my people [i.e. the prophet's people} 
He was smitten (to death.) 

9. And his grave was appointed with ‘‘ the malefactors ;"’ 
But, with ‘‘ the rich man, his témb."’ 
Although he had done no wrong, 
Neither was guile found in his mouth. 

10. Yet it pleased the Lorn 

To make his éruising grievous ! 

The other clauses of this wonderous. prophecy, descriptive of our 
Lord’s vicarious sufferings and atonement, shall be considered here- 
e after, God willing, when we come:to that branch of the argument. 

But how critically did this correspond throughout. 
# Wheén Jesus was impeached by false witnesses at his iniquitous trial 
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h before. the Sanhedrim—* he answered. nothing; he. held his peace.” 
e Matt. xxvi. 62, 63. When accused by the chief priests and elders, 
‘ before Pilate, ‘‘ he answered nothing ;” when Pilate questioned bim 
j respecting the charges, ‘‘ he answered him not a single word.” Matt. 


XKV¥il, 12-14; when Herod questioned him in many words, ‘he 
answered him nothing.” Luke xxiii. y.;, when Pilate again questioned 
him, ‘' Jesus gave him no answer.” John xix.g. He maintained that 
dignified silence throughout, foretold by the prophet. He was 
smitten and luffeted by the Jews; Matt. xxvi. 67; he was scourged 
by the Romans; Matt. xxvii. 26; and his dreising was grievous, 
when his hands and feet were nailed to the cross! Jobn xx. 25. 





* See this amended translation vindicated, Hales’s New Ana- 
lysis. Vol. ii. p 442, &c. 
No. 206, Vol. 49, July, 1815 E 
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‘ His grave" was appointed by the council, with the two ‘ male- 
factors” crucified with him ; intending to bury him with them at 
the foot of the cross, according to custom; but his /oml was 
appointed by Gon, with ‘‘ the rich man" ‘* Joseph of Arimathea, 
and an honourable Councellor, Matt. xxvii.57 ; Mark xv.43; who 
interred the body, in his own new toml, hewn in the rock, wherein 
never man before was laid, Luke xxiii. 50—53 ; and thus not only 
buried him with the rich, but conjointly with Nicodemus, another 
ruler of the Jews, embalmed him, John xix. 40, like the rich and 
great, Gen. 1]. 2—26, conformably to our Lord’s own prediction, 
twice, Matt. xxvi. 12 ; John xii. 7; whereeradiotw, and wtagiacpos, 
should be rendered to emalm and embalmment, instead of to fury and 
burial, See the prophecy applied to Curist, John xii. 38 ; Acts 
vili. 30—35. 

The minutest circumstances of our Lord's sufferings or passion 
were predicted in the Psalms and the Prophets. - ‘Vhe treachery of 
Judas, Ps. lv. 12, 13; xli.9 5 his sufferings on the cross, Ps. xxii. 
1—18. of which our Lord cited the first verse, “ My Gop my Gop 
why hast thou forsaken me,” to mark its application to himself 
throughout; his descent to Hades and his resurrection ‘* without seeing 
corruption.” Ps. xvi. 10, on the third day, prefigured by Jonah's 
entombment in the great fish's belly, for three days, Jonahi 17; 
applied by our Lorp to himself, Matt. xii. 40; compare John ii. 19. 

XI. The glory of the Messtan after his resurrection, is foretold in 
numberless passages of the Psa/ms and the prophets, to specify which, 
would far exceed the limits of this letter. See especially, Ps. xlv. 1. 
Ixxil, Ixxxix, cx. &c, Isa. lx. Ixi. &c. = Jerem. xxiii. 5—8; Ezek. 
XXxi.25—27; Hoseaiii.4,5; Zechariah vi. 12,13; Haggai ii.g; 
Malachi iii. 1\—4; Dan. vii. 13, 14, &c, They shall be noticed 
hereafier. 

XII. The birth place of the promised szzep was foretold to be 
Bethlehem, the city of David, in Micah's famous prophecy, which 
may be considered as the conclusion and summary of all the preceding 
chain of prophecies, thus, more closely translated. Micah, v, 2—4. 

I.** And art thou Bethlehem Ephratah, little to be [esteemed] 
Among the thousands of Judah ? 
From thee shall issue [rue Leaver) 
Who shall rule my people the Israel [of God) 
it. (Bat his isswings [are] from old, 
From the days of eternity.) 
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111. Therefore will He give them up [for a season} 
Until the time that the which shall bear, 
Have borne : Then shall return 
The residue of thy brethren (the Jews) 

Along with the outcasts of Israel. 

IV. And He shall stand and guide them 
In the strength of ras Lorp, in the majesty 
Of the name of THe Lorp uis Gop ; 

And when they return, He shall Le magnified 
Unto the ends of the earth ; 
And He shall be their peace.” 

This signal prophecy consists of four parts, 1. The birth place of 
Cuaist, according tothe flesh ; 2. His eternal generation ; 3. His 
témporary dereliction of the Jews, until his miraculous birth of the 
Virgin ; after which, the Jews ate to return with the true Israelites ; 
4. His spiritual and universal dominion. 

The application of the first part of this prophecy was decided at 
the time of Christ’s birth, by the most respectable Jewish synod 
perhaps, that ever sat, convened by Herod the great, to determine 
the prophetic birth-place of the Messiah: which they agreed to be 
Bethlehem, wpon the authority of Micah, which they cited. Their 
citation of the first part only, in an improved translation of the 
original, greatly superior to any of the ancient versions, is given by 
the Evangelist Matthew ii. 6, and may be thus more closely rendered : 

*€ And thou Bethlehem, territory of Judah, 

Art by no means least among the Captains of Judah, 
From thee shall issue THE LRADER, 

Who shall guide my people, the Israel [of Ged)." 

Here, the evangelist has removed the ambiguity of the question 
in the original prophecy, by supplying the answer in the negative. 
As in Nathan's prophecy, ‘‘ Shalt thou build me a house ?” 2 Sam. 
vii. 5, the parallel passage decides it in the negative: ‘* Thou shalt 
not buildme a house.” 1 Chron. xvii. 4. 

He has supplied a chasm, in the present Masorete Hebrew text, 
of Nacrp, a usual epithet of the Messtan, 1 Chron. v. 2; Isa. lv. 
4; Dan. ix. 25, rendered in the Greek Septuagint, ‘xyenev, 
“* leader ;* and here introduced, as a necessary distinction of his 
superiority above ‘nymuoos, “ the captains,” or the captains of 
thousands, judiciously substituted, for the thousands themselves, in 
Alwah, to mark the analogy more correctly. 
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He has also determined the pastoral nature of the Messtan's 
“* rule,” by the verb wojan, “ shall guide as a shepherd ;” 
as expressed by Micah also in the fourth part: And Carisris “‘ the 
shepherd of Israel.” Gen. xlix. 24, “ the chief shepherd,” 1 Pet. 
v. 4, and “ the good shepherd,” John x. 14, who appointed his 
apostles, ‘‘ to guide and pasture hisshvep.” John xxi. 6. 

In the second part, the Auman birth of the Messiau is carefully 
distinguished from his efernal generation ; corresponding to the 
sublime account of the birth cf primzval Wispom, Prov. viii, 22, 25. 

In the third part, the chosen virgin, of his contemporary Isaiah's, 
prophecy vii.14, is evidently alluded to; and also the return of the 
remnant of the Jews, foretold by Jsaiah x. 20, 21. And in the 
fourth, the profound and universal peace of Christ's kingdom in the 
regeneration. Isai. ix. 6, 7.* 

This illustrious prophecy of Micah, the most fully authenticated 
in its application, and the most comprehensive in its range, is per- 
hapsthe most wnportant single prophecy in the Old Testament, re- 
specting the personal character of the blessed seep oF THE WOMAN, 
and his next ensuing manifestation in glory, to the world, It crowns 
the whole chain of prophecies, resulting from the grand charter of 
our redemption ; aod descriptive we see of his several appropriations or 
limitations to the family of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; to the 
tribe of Judah, and to the royal house of David, terminating in his 
birth at Bethlehem, the city of David, birth, and early residence. 

This most important prophecy, therefore, forms the basis of the 
New Testament, which begins with the human birth of Jesus 
Cuatst, at Bethlehem: the miraculous circumstances of which are 
recorded in the two introductions of Matthew's and Luke's gospels; 
his eternal generation, a8 THE ORACLE, Of WISDOM, THE SON OF 
Gop, himself Gen, furnishes the subject of the sublime introduction 
of John’s gospel ; his apestolical, prophetical and pastoral character, 
and his next manifestation in glory, at the regeneration ; and its 
speedy approach ; are all explained and predicted in the Gospels, Epis- 
tles, and Apocalypse. 

With the foregoing detailed account of this most wonderful and 
amaziog prophecy, which yet falls infinitely short of its transcendant 
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* See further criticu! remarks wpon this famous prophecy, in the 
last of Ha/les’s Dissertations on the prophetic character of ovr 
Lorw Jssvs Crrisr. 
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and comprehensive excellence, I shall contrast the short, meagre, 
and delusive note of Dr. Carpenter thereon, p. 364. 

“ Mic, v.2. ‘ Whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting,’ or as. Archbishop Newcome renders it, ‘ from the days 
of hidden ages.’ As these words refer to one who was to come forth at 
a future time, the natural construction is, ‘ whose goings forth 
have been described from of old,’ &c. At most, the passage could 
only favour the pre-ezxistence, not the proper divinity of Jesus, (if it 
refer to him ;) and verse 4is a proof against the latter. ‘ He shall 
stand and feed his flock in the strength of Jehovah, in the majesty 
of the name of Jehovah nis Gop. 

Such a note is almost below criticism. Dr. C.’s parenthetical doubé 
of the reference of the prophecy to Jesus, shews a degree of mental 
pre-possession that can resist the strongest evidence, both Jewish and 
Christian, and seems scarcely to admit of a cure. Archbishop 
Newcome's rendering of Olam, ‘‘ hidden ages,” is incorrect, for 
thenoun is singular, and correctly rendered everlasting, denoting a 
proper eternity ; in the parallel phrases. ‘‘ Blessed be Gop from 
everlasting to everlasting, Ps. xli. 13; cvi. 48, “‘ Even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, thou art Gon," Ps. xc. 2; ‘‘ Thy throne is 
of old, from everlasting,” Ps. xciii. 2. ‘From everlasting was I 
(wispom) ordained, &c.” Prov. viii. 22; to which last passage the 
prophet Micah more especially alludes. Archbishop Newcome explains 
** going forth” *‘ this appearance, his displays of power,” as in the 
character of euk DELIVERER, Hosea vi. 3 ; and he refers, to John 
i. 1; Col.i. 16, intimating pre-eristence. Dr. C.'s gloss, ‘‘ have 
been described,” is totally unwarrantable, as there is no verb expressed 
in the original, and are, understood, is preferable to have been, 
as marking time indefinitely, past, present, and future. The sense 
of the third part is well expressed by the Archbishop, “ Gon will 
not fully vindicate and exalt his people, till the virgin mother shall 
have brought forth her son; and till Judah and Israel; and all the 
trae sons of Abraham among their brethren, the Gentiles, be cott- 
verted to Christianity.” .Newcomeon the Minor Prophets, p. 95. 

In the next letter, Gon willing, I shall endeavour to establish upon 
arock of evidence, which will bid defiance toall the cavils of Sa- 
bellians and Uniterians, ancient and modern, ‘the proper divinily 
of Jesus Cunist ;” and to prove, that itis not incompatible with 
the declaration, that ‘‘ Jenovan is a1s:Gop:" ‘ 
July 7th, 1815. (To be continued. INSPECTOR. 
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THE UNITARIAN ‘CONTROVERSY. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Irreligion and infidelity have been considered by writers of every 
ege and country, as inimical to individual happiness and publick pros- 
perity, incompatible with the enjoyment of either; and of all the 
misfortunes which can befal) us, irreligion and infidelity are the 
greatest. 

Religion is the source of all those pure emotions and exalted senti- 
ments, which grace aad dignify mankind, and will be held in esti- 
mation so long as divine laws or human institutions are regaided. 

The precepts of Christianity, the most admirable and perfect we 
can possibly conceive, and in every respect worthy of their divine 
original, are wonderfully calculated to promote the cause of virtue 
end morality, personal happiness and publick welfare. Contempla- 
ting the horrors in which a neighbouring nation has been plunged, 
since the light of religion has been extinguished through their land, 
can we avoid offering our secret prayers, and open!y expressed hopes, 
that our religious faith may be preserved entire, and our confidence 
placed in that Almighty Protector, who has hitherto in a singular 
manner, favoured this envied country,—demanding from us unremit- 
ting exertions in support of that religion, those establishments, and 
institutions, which, with our comparative morality, we may justly 
consider as having procured for us the proud national pre-eminence 
we enjoy, and the having escaped most of those evils which have so 
heavily fallen on surrounding nations. 

Unitarianism has always largely partaken of the abhurrence, dread, 
and contempt of an infinitely large majority of mankind, has never 
been naturalized to English feelings, and basever owed any momentary 
success to advantages taken of local and temporary circumstances, 
offering opportunities (unceasingly sought) for the extension of those 
delusions on which that abominable and destructive heresy is founded, 
and through which i: is prolonged. 

The Unitarian body (as their preachers and teachers denominate 
themselves) may fairiy, and with great propriety, be considered as a 
collection of Charlatany, Jugglers, and male Joanna Southcotts; the 
justice with which they may be so regarded, the consistency with 
which such an appellation may be applied to them, there would be 
no difficulty in proving from the whole tenour of their doctrines, 
frequently varied, and appearing not tobe understood by themselves, 
constantly receiving modifications and changes, to answer their pur- 

The right we have to consider Unitarian preachers as mere Charla- 
tans, Jugglers, and male Joanna Southcotts, their principles and 
practices demonstrate, exhibited jn their multifarious modes and 
forms in which they endeavour to propagate their system, and make 
proselytes to their cause; in every respect totally inconsistent and at 
variance with true religion: in their omitting no opportunity of re- 
viling the person of the founder of Christianity, though in direct op- 
position to the rank and situation they pretend to allow the Saviour of 
mankind ; in their offering the fraternal embrace to every writer, be 
he who he may, his profession what it will, his pretensions of what- 
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ever nature, who publishes any thing hostile to Christianity,-—coming 
even from an inhabitant of the Lunatic Asylum would not offer an 
exception to granting the fraternizing squeeze. Of the eagerness 
with which Socinian preachers seize upon such fortuitous aid, the 
Unitarian preacher of the West of England affords a notable instance 
in the course of his imbecile efforts to support his variable opinicns, 
his imbecility being avowed by the loudest proclaimers of the preach- 
er’s former misbegotten fame, in their vauntings of his talents, having 
equalled bis own boasts of success in proselytism. The polemical 
effusions the preacher fraternized with so much rapture, are bound 
up and published with his late controversial addresses, producing a 
system of divinity, a person of that religion who worships his satanic 
majesty through fear, unacquainted with Unitarians, not allowing the 
existence of such a personage, might suppose intended as a propiti- 
atory offering. 

In a word, the Unitarian body evince their being nothing more 
than a most mischievous association of Jugglers, Charlatans, and male 
Joanna Southcotts, in features as marked as if the united body were 
to be seen capering and shewing tricks on a publick stage at St. 
Sidwells. 

On the surreptitiously-obtained repeal of the Trinity act, the Uni- 
tarian body, infatuated with the unbounded presumption which has 
ever belonged to the preachers and professors of that heresy, with 
loud vauntings assailed Christianity and the established religion, their 
clamour and pretensions resounding through the land. The heresi- 
archist of the east, the amiable Mr. Belsham, so named by the 
preacher of the west of England, who assumes him for his prototype, at 
once, with an eag'e’s flight, armed for assailance and defence, but 
with the weapons of bold—groundless—presumptuous assertion, at- 
tacked the theological works of the late Bishop Horsley in his contro- 
versy with Priestley, giving the victory to the latter, as if acknow- 
ledged by the bishop, though in every respect contradicted by his wri- 
tings,—and the general public sentiment in his favour, who had long 
sanctioned the Bishop's triumph as decisive. When replied to by the 
defenders of trath and Christianity, the renowned heresiarchist repeat- 
ed his assertions, to be considered as arguments and proofs. 

The Unitarian Preacher of the west of England emulating his pro- 
totype, in terms not meek or humble, announced his fortunate exer- 
tions in the field of proselytism : a Bridport preacher boasted of the 
whole corporation, and seven hundred of the inhabitants, being his 
proselytes : other minor preachers were not Jess active, the remainder 
ofthe Unitarian body, in sermons advertised to be preached, with 
the subjects, —Kncyclopedias— Reviews—Magazines— Books of edu- 
cation—Translations of the Bible (which Unitarians themselves feel 
may well be deemed a perversion of it)—literature of every descrip- 
tion—were made vehicles for the propagation of Unitarianism ; the 
cause of heresy was asserted to be irresistible; the downfall of our 
national religion certain. , 

Roused by the turbulent clamour: and unlimited pretensions of the 
heretical assailers of our most valuéd institations, the Ministers of out 
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Established Church came forward in itq@defeace ; every Christian sect 
sent forth its champions. With otber characters of high worth and dis- 
tinguished learning, the illustrious Prelate uader whose auspices Ami- 
cus Patria makes his present appeal, the Bishop of St. David, in him- 
self a host, stood forth, the firm defender of every thing dear to 
mankind. , 

The Bishop has elicited Umitarian doctrines, brought their opinions 
to public view, established their principles, denounced their practices, 
and having stripped Unitarianism of its noimberiess delusions, proved 
it to be the worst of hegesies. 

Unitarianism now staods confessedly deprived of the power of doing 
mischief, with the exception of one solitary case, Lut that a grievous 
one. 

The great consequence of early impressions through early education 
has been understood in all ages,—used for good or bad purposes at al] 
periods ; and in those latter times, through the agency of infidelity, 
the youthful mind has been trained and fitted for the promotion, ex- 
tension, and continuation of those horrible revolutions which have 
convulsed the civilized world: no sect ever more anxiously endea- 
voured to make education subservient to the propagation and support 
of their dogmas, than the unitarian beresy of the present day. 

Skimming light/y only the very top surface of the many prejudices 
Unitarian education fixes upon a young man then entering life, how- 
ever gifted with the goods of fortune and of birth ;— as a first adopt- 
ed prinjple there is to be foyud presumption and self-sufficiency ; 
their considering themselves wiser, and more enlightened than their 
neighbours ; {who long gave them credit for these loudly-claimed 
qualifications) ; sugh assumptions have hitherto been the ground- 
work, corner-stane, and grand support of the Uniuarian system : 
even while those attributes ‘were granted them undisputed, the having 
imbioed sentiments of that nature in early education, must have been 
on many grounds injurious in most pursuits, ruinous in some, and 
through life entailed much personal unbappiness. Ii ibis has been 
the case under the most advantageous circumstances, what will be the 
situation of the youthful Unitarian—all his pretensions being reversed, 
J vd the subject, as not being within the scope and intention of this 
appeal. 

ith the meek and lowly, the child of iodigence and of sorrow, 
to whom corresponding ideas would be most valuable, belief in the 
consolatory .octrines of Christianity inestimable, aad those whose 
bread might depeud apon their good character, to them all, Unitarian 
education carries with it the seeds of every thing destructive to their 
well doing and ‘ature success in life; granting they receive a moral 
education, more!ity without religion is @s faith without works—no- 
thing worth— little to be depended on. Unitarian education must at 
all tines Rave been an obstacle to the being received into many private 
families. and other situations. Covered under the craftily assumed 
name, sheltered by the pretext of being Protestant'Dissenters,—-these 
(to the poor) injurious consequences of ing Unitarisoism, ‘hot 
baving heen exicosively felt, have been dissegarded, . 
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Since the Unitarian body, in the imaginary foll tridmph of Unita- 
rian presumption, bave displayed their doctrines, asserted their opi- 
nions, and publicly avowed ‘heir principles, on the very face of them 
carrying incontrovertible ev.dence, and self-convicting proof of their 
being any thing but christians,—Protestant dissenters have anxiously 
rep led any tellowship with the Unitarian faith, haveemulated and 
riva'led the ministers of the Established Church, in the zeal with 
which they impugn Unitarian opinions, who now stand so placed, 
that the oath of a person avowing the Unitarian faith, cannot be taken 
as a Christian in a Court of Justice. 

What a view for an ag d parent to.take, who has, from the impul- 
ses of his own inclinations, brought up a beloved child to the being 
subject to so degrading a result. 

it is said, not less than four hundred children are educated in Day 
and Sunday Schools attached to the Unitarian heresy: to the deluded 
parents of those, unfortunate children are offered gratuitously, fom 
the shops of Messrs. Woolmer, and Trewman, printers, the Lord 
Bishop of St. David's Letter, his*Unitarian Catechised ; with the 
Greek and Latin quotations in the former, translated by Mr. Gleed, 
dissenting minister of Teignmouth Chapcl, 

These tracts clearly demonstiating to the meanest capacity, that 
Unitarianism is downright Atheism, the worst heresy that ever enter- 
ed the heart of man to adopt, and the furthest removed from christi- 
anity. 

a Patriz presumes to think he may assert with confidence 
(though forming all bis opinions with great humility)the hands of be- 
nevolence will be extended to those children, whose parents may 
desire to remove them from Unitarian education ; and Bell's and 
other schools opened to receive them. The tracts will be sold toge- 
ther at eight-pence ; bet the hope is indulged, a larger sum will ge- 
netally be given, to increase the fund for gratuitous distribution. 

AMICUS PATRIA.” 





THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 
FOUGHT ON THE 18th or Juns, 1815. 


We have thought that we should render an acceptable service to 
our readers, by collecting all the official documents, relating to this 
ever memorable, most glorious, and most decisive, ‘battle, (which 
ate, at present, scattered in different publications) into one point of 
view, so that reference may, at any time, be made to them with 

For this purpose we have bere inserted the Doxs of Wet- 
LINGTON's own account of the action, with the list of killed and 


He the writer of this letter will send us the two letters to which 
he refers in his note, his request sHall'be complied with. Eprror. 
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wounded:—-The Prussian General Gyeissnav's report, drawa up 
by the order and under the eye of Prince Birucner ;—Buona- 
PARTE’S account, extracted from the Monzteur of the 2}at of June ; 
and Marshal Ney's Letter to Foucug, containing comments on this 
Jast document. Thus our readers will have before them a great mass 
of information, respecting an event which will ever cut a conspicuous 
figure in the annals of Europe, and particularly in the history of our 
native country. 

By Nev's Letter it will be seen, that we were perfectly right in our 
supposition that the British Commander was taken by surprize ;* and 
that Ney concurs in our opinion that Buonaparte would have had a 
greater chance of success, if, instead of attacking the Prussians on 
the 15th, he had directed his whole force against the Duke or Wet- 
LINGTON'’s army. But we are* by no means disposed to take any 
part between the two traitors—*‘ When rogues fall out, honest men 
come to the truth,’ says an old adage—and therefore we may rejoice 
in the dispute between Buonaparte and Ney, only so far as it may 
afford useful information, and supply facts for the establishment of 
correct opinions. It is perfectly clear that no confidence, nor even 
a good understanding, subsisted between these two revolutionary 
worthies. Yet Ney was as treacherous to the King as BuonaPartse 
could wish him ; though, possibly, the brutal Corsican might think 
that Ney’s treachery was too strongly garnished with courtesy.and 
politeness : and probably he might expect from him not only rebellion 
but murder ; he might have hoped that Ney would secure the person 
of Louts tus E1cutTreents, and of the Princes of his blood, and 
have either inflicted summary cruelty upon them, or have sent 
them to Vincennes, there to be retained as hostages. Be thisas it 
may, it 4s evident, from the circumstances of Ney having received 
no commission till the 11th of June, and his never having been 
consulted on the plan of the baitle, that Buenararte was dissa- 
tisfied with him. Another proof of this is, that he never men- 
tioned his name once in the official report of the action. . And, if 
Ney’s account be true, it seems more than probable that Buonaparte, 
by withdrawing his reserve, for which he had himself no occasion, 
purposely deprived him of the fruits of his exertions, in his attack on 





* See page 574, vol. 48. 
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ieutenant-General Preron's division, on the 16th, if he did not 
actually intend to disgrace and to ruin him. 

But both Ney and his master have been so inured, in their revelu- 
tionary bulletins, to the art of dying, that they cannot detail the most 
ordinary transactions, without having recourse to it. Thus Ney, 
in his Letter, does not blush to assert, that the French, who attacked 
the Prussians, and those who attacked the English, on the 15th and 
16th, had to contend “ against forces double" their own ; whereas 
it is most clearly ascertained, that in the first attack on the Prussians, 
at Ligny, the French had a considerable superiority of force ; and 
that in the attack on Genera Picton’s division, the French force 
was more than double that of the Alles; besides, the allies had 
neither cavalry nor artillery, whereas the French were amply sup- 
plied with both. In another part of his Letter, Ney gives the lie 
to his master, who had asserted that, in the evening of the 18th, 
when the British left their position and became assailants in their 
turn, there was a general cry of ‘ all is los!,"—* sauve qui peut,’— 
whereas Ney, adverting to the same period of time, maintains, 
‘‘there was no routing nor cry of ‘ sauve gui peut’ as has been 
calumniously imputed to the army in the bulletin” by Buonaparre ! 

Buonararts, who never yet told truth, even by accident, opens 
his report with a palpable falsehood—by asserting that the English 
army amounted (on the 18th) to 80,000 men, when we know that 
it did not exceed 64,000; and that his own fell short of 90,000, 
whereas it amounted, in the whole, to 135,000 men, all of which, 
with the exception of a single division, sent against the Prussians, 
were opposed to the Duxg or Wetuinctonw. He is not more 
correct in his statements of ¢ime ; he says the battle began at noon, 
but our own commander informs us, that the first attack was made 
atten in the morning. Again, Buonaparte fixes the attack of the 
Prussians on his right flank at three in the afternoon; but Prince 
Biucuer, whose accuracy cannot be doubted, clearly proves that 
it did not take place till later than half past foyr. Attention to 
Precision in dates is material in appreciating the operations of the 
day. 

Our readers will observe that, at one period of the day, early in the 
evening, Buowararnte declares the victory to have been gained by 
bim, the English, as he asserts, having been driven from all their 
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positions ; and it was, probably, at this time, that he dispatched a 
courier to Paris, with the joyful intelligence. He was soon, how- 
ever, convinced of his error, if, in fact, he ever adopted it, and found, 
in a complete and total defeat, at once the falsification of his boast, 
and the termination of his hopes. 

In contempiating this stupendous event, and in estimating its 
consequences, it cannot be unseasonable, irregular, or irrelevant, 
briefly to advert to some opinions and declarations advanced, in the 
House of Commons, on the subject of the war, and its probable 
effects, by Mr. Tizrwey, only one day before tl.. commencement 
of hostilities, and only four days before the Vittory of Waterloo 
namely on the 14th of June. 

In the debate of that day, Mr. Tierney assumed that very tone, 
and displayed that very spirit, which formerly extorted so severe a 
rebuke from Mr. Pitt, and which led to the disgraceful duel with 
that Minister, In order, no doubt, to display the acuteness and 
extent of his own foresight, he asserted that nobody could possibly 
foresee the end of this new war. He called upon the House, to turn 
their eyes to the difference in the situation of France, which had 
lately taken place, and which he appeared to contemplate with no 
small degree of pleasure, Three months ago, he observed, Boona- 
parte had Janded im France, and very soon afterwards, a mad decla- 
ration had been issued by the allies, (alluding to the declaration ‘of 
Vienna, of the 13th of March) which had been confirmed by ano- 
ther still more mad on the 25th of March, in which they state him 
to be the basest, and most treacherous of characters, and positively bind 
themselves, not only to wage war on him, but never to make peace 

What proof of insanity could this sagacious politician discover in 
thus proclaiming a fact known and acknowledged by the whole world, 
except, perhaps, by a solitary Member of the. House of Commons, 
who has been wondeérfully and profusely be-praised and panegyrized 
of late, for no gther reasons, that we can possibly conceive, than 
because he was an advocate for the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and—but we forbear—‘ we war not with the dead!" Did he mean 
to deny that Buouaparte was the most base and treacherous of man- 
kind ; or merely to imsinuate that his military and political associates, 
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in the army and in the government, were equally base and equally 
treacherous? He did not, however, find it convenient to explain 
the grounds.of his opinion; and, therefore, we can only ascribe 
his ewn declarations, on this day, which appear to us worse than mad, 
tothe keen feelings of disappointed ambition, and to that ardent 
desire to favour a desperate cause which has been evinced during the 
greater portion of his useless political career. Asa farther manifes- 
tation of his profound sagacity, the orator proceeded to observe, that 
those declarations (of the allies) had been of infinite service to 
Buonaparte ! By the meeting of the Champ de Mai, he had secured 
a legislature, one Part of which was chosen by the people, and the 
other nominated by himself; but which, both together, were enabled, 
under the constitution which had been warmly recetved and accepted 
by the people, to raise him such supplies as would. enable him to carry 
on the war against all the world ! 


Consummate statesman! What a pity it is that such talents, 


knowledge, and foresight, should be doomed to pine in barren in- 
activity, or only display their fruits to the world, to be gazed at, 
admired, and lost ! With what delight could we contemplate that artless 
simplicity of soul, which could ascribe the legislative assembly, 
convened by the mandate of an usurper, to the free choice of the 
people ; which could see, in the destructive means devised by tyranny 
for the perpetuation of its sway, in scorn of law, in derision of 
freedom, the constitutional sources of wealth, plenty, and vigour ;—- 
did we not know the wily wisdom of this hoary politician, skilled in 
the tactics of party, sebooled in the lessons of faction, and versed in 
the arts of obtaining an artificial eminence, without the aid of in- 
fluence, and without the assistance of principle. No—no one knows 


better than Mr. Tierney the wretched farce of appealing to the peo- 


ple to confirm the will of Buonaparte ! No one knows, better than he, 
the utter incompatibility of even the shadow of civil liberty with the 
actual existence of military despotism ! But, it were to be wished, if 
the gentleman were really serious, that, as all his efforts, pursued with 
wonderful. perseverance, have failed to procure him the long- 
wished-for post of Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Prince Regent 
of England, he had volenteered his services to the Emperor 
of France, and had learned from him, the profitakle art of raising 
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enormous supplies, without even the intervention of a budget, or 
the existence of a single resource ! 

* If,” added the orator, ‘* they look to Buonaparte's army, no 
one could doubt, who was in his senses, that it must amount to at 
least three hundred thousand men, well equipped, and ready for the 
field !” 

Now, surely, Mr. Tierney must be the inventor of a new political 
telescope (somewhat like that which Mr, Jekyll was said to use, some 
years ago, when the sluices at Ostend were destroyed), through the 
magnifying end of which he accustoms himself to look, while, no 
doubt, he made the Duxe of We rtiincoron, and all his officers, 
look through the opposite end, since they cov'd not make Buona- 
parte’s army amount to more than one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
men! But Mr. Tierney might mean armies instead of army ; though 
even then he exaggerated the number by one third. He allows, how- 
ever, that the allies might have to oppose to them, one million and 
eleven thousand men, But what is the inference which he draws 
from this admitted superiority of force?” why, that ‘‘ war ought 
not to be begun if peace could possibly be obtained without it ;" in 
other words, that we ought to negotiate with Buonaparte, who had 
broken every treaty which he had made ; and to accept the best terms 
we could procure, without the least security for their fulfilment! 
this was just the logic employed by Buonaparte himself; but the 
allies were not such fools as to be duped by it. 

He expressed his conviction that ‘‘ France was determined to have 
a free constitution ; of which determination she had afforded a most 
extraordinary proof, by recalling the most cruel and vindictive tyrant, 
under whom any nation had ever groaned! He acknowledged, in- 
deed, that the people did not like Buonaparte, but asserted that they 
had recalled him “‘ on account of his pre-eminent military talents.” 
Now, with all duesubmission, to the pre-eminent sagacity of this poli- 
tician, if this were really the case, we need no stronger proof of the 
hostile designs, and aggressive disposition, of the French people, who 
must have been guilty of rebellion and treason, for the sole purpose 
of satisfying their thirst for conquest, and of carrying into effect 
their ambitious views; and, under these circumstances, with what 
grace could Mr. Tierney recommend an application for peace, and on 
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what reasons could he found the smallest expectation of obtaining it ? 
Yet this was the constant burden of his song. 

He strongly deprecated the idea of endeavouring to restore the Bour- 
bons, which idea he represented, as dedusive and destructive. Happily 
for Europe in general, and for France, in particular, this idea has 
been cherished and acted upon; instead of being delusive, it has 
proved to be rational, wise, and practicable, and instead .of being 
destructive, jt has proved to be conservative. Indulging in the pro- 
phetic strain of a desponding statesman, and evidently deeming him- 
self a second Cassandra, he declared the impossilility of subverting the 
new government of France, and predicted as the inevitable effect 
of this ‘ idle scheme,’ the unanimity of the French nation and the 
consequent expulsion of ‘ all Europe’ from the French territory ! ! ! 

From predictions he descends to threats, and declared, that if 
our ministers did not endeavour to make peace, France would be jus-_ 
tified in waging eternal war against us; we really know not which 
are most worthy of admiration, his prophetic powers, or his political 
morality ! Because we resist the violation of a treaty, and the re- 
newal of a state of things which had proved destructive of our own 
security, and of the security of Europe, France, who broke that 
treaty, and who produced this state of things, is justified-in waging 
eternal war against us! We should really like to have the whole 
code of this gentleman's political morality before us, as the specimen 
here exhibited is alike admirable for the profundity of its reasoning, 
and the strength of its integrity ! After thus catechising and scolding 
his Majesty's ministers for an hour or two, he vented his indignation 
against the nation itself, which, we suppose, had given him mortal 
offence, by its omission to address the crown to make him prime 
minister of the country. He dared to assert, in equal contempt of 
truth and decency, that ‘‘ we were already hated, not only by France, 
but by all Europe, by our overbearing pride and insolence.’ A more 
gross libel, a more outrageous calumny, was never pronounced on 
the people of this country by their most inveterate enemies, foreign 
or domestic. Happily the venom of the remark was lost in its folly. 
For never was a time, in any period of our history, in which England 
was more beloved, esteemed, and respected, by all Europe, France 
only excepted, and never was a time in which she was more deserving 
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of love, esteem, and respect, by her generosity, her moderation, her 
valour, and her disinterestedness ! 

To sum up the whole of this senseless, but vindictive declamation, 
he declared that ministers would be criminal if they did not seek 
rather to conciliate than to provoke the traitors and rebels who had 
dethroned their sovereign, and assumed the exercise of supreme 
power in France, for the avowed purpose of recovering the territory 
which had been ceded by treaty! Thank Heaven! the ministers 
committed this horrible crime, for which, if Mr. Tierney be con- 
sistent, he will, of course, move fortheir impeachment, in the next 
session of Parliament ; particularly as the effect of such crime has 
been in falsification of all his predictions, the conquest of France, 
the defeat and proscription of Buonaparte, and the restoration of the 
lawful monarch to the throne of his ancestors ! May all suck prophe- 
cies be so fulfilled ! 


LONDON GAZETTE, EXTRAORDINARY. 
THURSDAY, June 22, 1815. 


Downingestreet, June 22. 


Major the Hon. H. Percy arrived late last night with a dispatch from 
Field-Marshal the Dake of Wellington, K. G. to Earl Bathurst, his 


Majesty's Principal Seevetary of State for the War Department, of 
which the following isa copy— 


Waterloo, June 19, 1815. 

My Lorp-—Buonaparte having collected the ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
Gth corps of the French army and the Imperial Guards, and nearly alk 
the cayalry on the Sambre, and between that river and the Meuse, 
between the 10th and 14th of the month, advanced on the 15th, and 
attacked the Prussian posts at Thuin and Lober, on the Sambre, at 
day-light in the morning. 

I did not hear of these events till the evening of the 15th, and I 
immediately ordered the troops to prepare to march ; and afterwards 
to march to their left, as soon as I had intelligence from other quar- 
ters to prove that the enemy's movement upon Charleroy was the real 
attack. 

The enemy drove the Prussian posts from the Sambre on ghat day : 
and Gen, Zeiten, who commanded the corps which had been at 
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Charleroy, retired upon Fleurus; and Marshal Prince Blucher con- 
centrated the Prussian army upon Sombref, holding the villages in 
front of his position of St. Amand and Ligny. 

The enemy continued his march along the road from Charleroy to- 
wards Bruxelles, and on the same evening, the 15th, attacked a 
brigade of the army of the Netherlands, under the Prince de Weimar, 
posted at Frasne, and forced it back to the farm-house on the same 
road, called Les Quatre Bras. 

The Prince of Orange immediately reinforced this brigade with 
another of the same division, under General Perponcher, and in the 
morning early regained part of the ground which had been lost, so as 
to have the command of the communication leading from Nivelles 
and Bruxelles, with Marshal Blucher's position. 

In the mean time I had directed the whole army to march upon 
Les Quatre Bras, and the 5th division under Lieutenant-General Sir 
Thomas Picton, arrived at about half-past two in the day, followed 
by the corps of troops under the Duke of Brunswick, and afterwards 
by the contingent of Nassau. 

At this time the enemy commenced an attack upon Prince Blucher 
with his whole force, excepting the 1st and 2d corps; and a corps of 
cavalry under General Kellerman, with which he attacked our post 
at Les Quatre Bras. 

The Prussian army maintained their position with their usual gal- 
lantry and perseverance, against a great disparity of numbers, as the 
4th corps of their army, under General Bulow, bad not joined, and I 
was not able to assist them as I wished, as I was attacked myself and 
the troops, the cavalry in particular, which had a long distance to 
march, had not arrived. 

We maintained our position also, and completely defeated and re- 
pulsed all the enemy's attempts to get possession of it. The enemy 
repeatedly attacked us with a large body of infantry and cavalry, sup- 
ported by a numerous and powerful artillery ; be made several charges 
with the cavalry upon our infantry, but all were repulsed in the stea- 
diest manner. In this affair His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, 
the Duke of Branswick, and Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, 
and Major-General Sir James Kempt, and Sir Denis Pack, who were 
engaged from the commencement of the enemy's attack, bighly dis- 
fo. 206, Vol. 49, July, 1815. Fr 
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tinguished themselves, as well as Lieutenant-General Charles Baron 
Alten, Major-General Sir C. Halket, Lieutenant-General Cooke, 
and Major-Generals Maitland and Byng, as they successively arrived.— 


‘The troops of the 5th division and those of the Brunswick corps were 


Jong and severely engaged, and conducted themselves with the utmost 
gallantry. I must particularly mention the 28th, 42d, 7gth, and g2d 
regiments, and the battalion of Hanoverians. 

Our loss was great, as your Lordship wil! perceive by the inclosed 
return, and I have particularly to regret his Serene Highness the Dake 
of Brunswick, who fell fighting gallantly at the bead of his troops. 

Although Marshal Blucher had maintained his position at Sambref, 
he still found himself much weakened by the severity of the contest in 
which he had been engaged, and us the fourth corps had not arrived, 
he determined to fall back, and concentrate his army upon Wavre ; 
and he marched in the night after the action was over. 

This movement of the Marshal's rendered necessary a correspond- 
ing one on my part; and I retired from the farm of Quatre Bras upon 
Genappe, and thence upon Waterloo the next morning, the 1 7th, at 
ten o'clock, 

The enemy made no effort to pursue Marshal Blucher. On the 
contrary, a patrole which I sent to Sambref in the morning, found all 
quiet, and the enemy's videttes fell back as the patrole advanced. Nei- 
ther did he attempt to molest our march to the rear, although made 
in the middle of the day, excepting by following, with a large body 
of cavalry, brought from his right, the cavalry under the Earl of 
Uxbridge. 

This gave Lord Uxbridge an opportunity of charging them with 
the Ist Life Guards, upon their debouche from the village of Genappe, 
vpon which occasion his Lordship has declared himself to be well 
satisfied with that regiment. 

The position which 1 took up in front of Waterloo, crossed the 
high roads from Charleroy and Nivelle, and had its right thrown back 
to a ravine near Merke Braine, which was occupied ; and its left ex- 
tended to a height above the hamlet Ter la Haye, which was likewise 
occupied. In frontof the right centre and near the Nivelle road, we 
occupied the house and garden of Hougoumont, which covered the 
retarn of that flank ; and in front of the left centre we occupied the 
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y farm of La Hay Sainte. By our left we communicated with Marshal 
> Prince Blucher, at Wavre, through Ohaim ; and the Marshal had 
promised me that in case we should be attacked he would support me 
» with one or more corps, as might be necessary, 
x The enemy collected his army, with the exception of the third 
d corps, which had been sent to observe Marshal Blucher, on a range 
of heights in our front, in the course of the night of the 17th and 
od yesterday morning ; and at about ten o’clock he commencéd a furious 
- attack upon our post at Hougomont. | had occupied that post witl: 
a detachment from General Byng’s brigade of Guards, which was in 
f, position in its rear ; and it was for some time under the command of 
a Lieut.-Col. Macdonel, afterwards of Col. Home; and I am happy to 
d, add that it was maintained throughout the day with the utmost gallan- 
"9 try by these brave troops, notwithstanding the repeated efforts of large 
bodies of the enemy to obtain possession of it. 
d- This attack upon the right ‘of our centre was accompanied by a 
= very heavy cannonade upon our whole line, which was destined to 
at support the repeated attacks of cavalry and infantry occasionally 


mixed, but sometimes separate, which were made upon it. In one 


he of these the enemy carried the farm-house of La Haye Sainte, as 
all the detachment of the light battalion of the legion which occupied 
ei it, had expended all its ammunition, and the enemy occupied the only 
ide communication there was with them. 
aly The enemy repeatedly charged our infantry with bis cavalry, but 
of these attacks were uniformly unsuccessful, and they afforded op- 
portunities to our cavalry to charge, in one of which Lord E. Somer- 
‘ith set's brigade, consisting of the life guards, royal horse guards, and ist 
Pes dragoon guards, highly distinguished themselves, as did that of 
ell Major General Sir W. Ponsonby, having taken many prisoners and 
an eagle. 
he These attacks were repeated till about seven in the evening, when 
ck the enemy made a desperate effort with the cavalry and infantry, 
x- supported by the fire of artillery, to force our lefi centre near the 
ise farm of La Haye Sainte, which after a severe contest was defeatéd, 
re and having observed that the troops retired from this attack in great 
he confusion, and that the march of General Bulow’s corps by Enscher- 
ve mont upon Planchenorte and La Belle Alliance, had begun to take effect, 
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and as I could perceive the fire of his cannon, and as Marshal Prince 
Blucher had joined in person, with a corps of his army to the left of our 
line by Ohaim, I determined to attack the enemy, and immediately 
advanced the whole line of infantry, supported by the cavalry and 
artillery. The attack succeeded in every point; the enemy was 
forced from his position on the heights and fled in the utmost con- 
fusion, leaving behind him, as far as I could judge, 150 pieces of 
cannon, with their ammunition, which fell into our hands, I con- 
tinted the pursuit till long after dark, and then discontinued it only 
on account of the fatigue of our troops, who had been engaged 
during twelve hours, and because I found myself on the same road 
with Marshal Blucher, who assured me of his intention to follow 
the enemy throughout the night. He has sent me word this morning 
that he had taken 60 pieces of cannon belonging to the imperial 
guard, and several carriages, baggage, &c. belong to Buonaparte, 
in Genappe. 

I propose to move, this morning, upon Nivelles, and not to dis- 
continue my operations. 

Your Lordship will observe, that such a desperate action could 
not be fought, and such advantages could not be gained, without 
great loss ; and I am sorry to add, that ours has been immense. 
In Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, his Majesty has sustained 
the Joss of an officer who has frequently distinguished himself in 
his service, and he fell, gloriously leading his division to a charge 
of bayonets, by which one of the most serious attacks made by the 
enemy on our position was defeated. The Earl of Uxbridge, after 
having successfully got through this arduous day, received a wound 
by almost the last shot fired, which will I am afraid, deprive his 
Majesty for some time of his services. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange distinguished him- 
self by his gallantry and conduct till he received a wound from 
a musket ball through the shoulder, which obliged him to quit the 
field. 

It gives me the greatest satisfaction to assure your lordship, that 
the army never, upon any occasion, conducted itself better. The 
division of guards, under Liecut.-General Cooke, who is severely 
wounded, Major-General Maitland, atid Major-General Byng, set 
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an example which was followed by all; and there is no officer, 
nor description of troops, that did not behave well. 

I must, however, particularly mention, for his Royal Highness’s 
approbation, Lieutenant-General Sir H. Clinton, Major-General 
Adam, Lieutenant-General Charles Baron Alten, severely wounded ; 
Major-General Sir Colin Halket, severely wounded; Colonel Omp- 
teda, Colonel Mitchell, commanding a brigade of the 4th division ; 
Major-Generals Sir James Kempt and Sir Denis Pack, Major-Ge- 
neral Lambert, Major-General Lord E. Somerset, Major-General 
Sir W. Ponsonby, Major-General Sir C. Grant, and Major-General 
Sir H. Vivian ; Major-General Sir O. Vandeleur ; Major-General 
Count Dornberg. I am also particularly indebted to General Lord 
Hill, for his assistance and conduct upon this as upon all former oc- 
casions, 

The artillery and engineer departments were conducted much to 
my satisfaction by Colonel Sir G. Wood and Colonel Smyth; and 
I had every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of the Adjutant- 
General, Major-General Barnes, who was wounded, and of the 
Quarter-Master General, Colonel Delancey, who was killed by a 
cannon shot in the middle of the action. This officer is a serious 
loss to his Majesty's service and to me at this moment. I was like- 
wise much indebted to the assistance of Lieutenant-Colonel Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, who was severely wounded, and of the officers 
composing my personal staff, who have suffered severely in this 
action. Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Sir Alexander Gordon, who 
has died of his wounds, was a most promising officer, and is a se- 
rious loss to his Majesty's service. 

General Kruse, of the Nassau service, likewise conducted him- 
self much to my satisfaction, as did General Trip, commanding 
the heavy brigade of cavalry, and General Vanhepe, commanding 
a brigade of infantry of the King of the Netherlands. 

General Pozzo di Borgo, General Baron Vincent, General Moffling, 
and Alvoa, were in the field during the action, and rendered me 
every assistance in their power. 

Baron Vincent is wounded, but I hope not severely ; and Gen; 
Pozzo di Borgo received a contusion. 

I should not do j “gan to my feelings or to Marshal Blucher and 
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the Prussian army, if I did not attribute the successful result of this 
arduous day, to the cordial and timely assistance I received from 
them. 

The operation of General Bulow, upon the enemy's flank, was 
a most decisive one ; and even if I had not found myself in a situa- 
tion to make the attack, which produced the final result, it would have 
forced the enemy to retire, if his attacks should have failed, and 
would have prevented him from taking advantage of them if they 
should unfortunately have succeeded. 

I send, with this dispatch two eagles, taken by the troops in this 
action, which Major Percy will have the honour of laying at the feet 
of his Royal Highness. 

I beg leave to recommend him to your Lordship’s protection. 
Ihave the honour, &c. 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. 

P. S. Since writing the above, I have received a report, that 
Major-General Sir William Ponsonby is killed, and, in announcing 
this intelligence to your Lordship, I have to add the expression of 
my grief, for the fate of an officer, who had already rendered very 
brilliant and important services, and was an ornament to his profession. 

2d. P. S. I have not yet got the returns of killed and wounded, 
but I inclose a list of Officers killed and wounded on the two days, 
as far as the same can be made without the returns; and I am very 
happy to add, that Colonel Lancey is not dead, and that strong hopes 
of his recovery are entertained. 

Supplement to the London Gazette of Saturday, Monday, July 3, 
1815. 
Downing-street, July 3, 1815. 

A dispatch, of which the following is a copy, was last night 
received, addressed to Earl Bathurst, by his Grace the Duke of Wele 
lington, dated Orville, June 29, 1815. 

My Loéavo—Being aware of the anxiety existing in England to 
receive the returns of killed and wounded in the late actions, I now 
send lists of the officers, and expect to be able to send this evening 
returns of the non commissioned officers and soldiers. The amount 
of non-commissioned officers and soldiers, British and Hanoverian, 
killed, wounded, and missing, is between 12 and 13,000. 

Your Lordship will see in the inclosed lists the names of some most 
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valuable officers lost to his Majesty’s service. Among them | cannot 
avoid to mention Colonel Cameron of the g2d, and Colonel Sir H, 
Ellis of the 23d regiments, to whose conduct I have frequently drawn 
your Lordship’s attention, and who at last fell distinguishing them- 
selves at the head of the brave troops which they commanded. 
Notwithstanding the glory of the occasion, iit is impossible not to 
lament such men, both on account of the public and as friends. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
WELLINGTON. 


Names of Officers, killed, wounded, and missing, 16th June. 


KILLED. 
ist Guards, Ensign James Lord Hay, Aide-de-Camp to Gen. 
Maitland. 

ist Guards, 2d Batt. Lieutenant Thomas Brown (Captain) ; Ensign 
Samuel S. P. Barrington. 

ist Guards, 3d Batt. Lieutenant Edward Grose (Captain). 

ist Foot, Captain William Buckley, Lieutenants John Armstrong 
and J. E. Oneill, Ensigns J. G. Kennedy, Charles Graham, and 
Alexander Robertson. 

32d Foot, Captain Edward Whitty. 

33d Foot, Captain John Haigh, Lieutenants John Boyce and 
Arthur Gore, 

42d Foot, Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Macara, K.C.B ; Lieutenant Robt. 
Gordon, Ensign Wm. Gerrard. i 
— Foot, 2d Batt. Lieutenant Wm. Tomkins, Ensign Peter 

ke. 

Goth Foot, 2d Batt. Lieutenant Edmund Wm. Whitwick. 

79th Foot, Ist Batt. Adjutant J. Kynock. 

92d Foot, Captain Wm. Little, Lieutenant J. J. Chisholm, 
Ensigns Abel Becher and John M. R. Macpherson, First Lieutenant 
Wm. Lister. 

WOUNDED. 

General Staff, Captain H. G. Macleod, 35th Foot, Deputy Assis- 
tant-Quarter Master-General; Captain John Jessop (Major), 44th 
Foot, Assistant-Quarter-Master-General, severely ; Captain Charles 
Smyth (Major), 95th Foot, Brigade-Major, severely (since dead) ; 
Captain Langton, Acting Aide-de-Camp to Sir T. Picton, slightly, 
Lieutenant Wm. Havelock, 43d Foot, Aide-de-Camp to Major 
ae Alten, slightly ; Lieutenant Wm. de Gocbu, severely (since 


Royal Artillery, King’s German Legion, Lieutenant Henry Hart- 
mann, severely. 

ist Guards, 2d Batt. Major Henry Askew (Col.) severely ; Lieu- 
tenant James Simpson, (Captain) severely ; Ensigns George Fludyer 
and Thomas Elmsley Croft, severely. 
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ist Guards, 3d Batt. Major Hon. Wm. Stewart, (Colone)) severely ; 
Captain Hon. Horace G, Townsend, (Licut.-Col.) severely ; Captain 
Wm. Miller, (Lieut.-Col.) severely (since dead) ; Lieutenants Robert 
Adair and Thomas Streatfeild (Captains), severely ; Ensign Wm. 
Barton, severely. 

Royal Scots, 3d Batt. Captain L. Arquimbeau (Major), slightly ; 
Captain Hagh Massey (Major), slightly ; Robert Dudgeon, severely ; 
Lieutenants William J. Rea, J. N. Ingram, and Wm. Clarke, 
severely ; Lieutenants R. H. Scott and Joseph Symes, slightly ; Lieu- 
tenant James Mann, severely; Lieutenants George Stewart and 
James Alstone, slightly ; Adjutant Allan Cameron, severely. 

28th Foot, Captains W. Irving (Ml) and John Bowles, severely ; 
Lieut. W Irwin, severely ; Lieut, John Coen, slightly. 

30th Foot. 2d Bait. Lieut..Colonel Alexander Hamilton, severely ; 
Lieutenant P, Lockwood, severely. 

32d Foot, Capt. W. H Toole, slightly ; Capt. J. Boyce, severely 
(since dea?) ; Captains T, Cassan and J. Crowe, severely , Capt. C, 
Wallet, slightly ; Lieatenants H. W. Brookes, M. W. Meighen, 
S. H. Lawrence, slightly ; Lieutenants George Barr and John Boaes, 
severely; Lieut. Henry Butterworth, slightly ; Lieutenants James 
Robinson, James Fitzgerald, Henry Quill, Edward Stephens, 
severely ; Lieut. Thomas Horan, slightly ; Ensigns Henry Metcalfe 
and John Birtwhistle, slightly ; Ensigns Charles Dallas and A. Stewart, 
severely ; Adjutant David Davis, slightly. 

33d Foot, Major Edward Parkinson, slightly ; Captain William 
M'lntyre, slightly; Lieutenants James Markland, J. G. Ogle, and 
James Forlony, severely ; Ensign John Alderson, severely (tight arm 
amputated) Ensign James Howard, sightly, 

42d Foot, Major R_ H. Dick (Lieut.-Colonel) severely ; Captain 
A. Menzies, George Davison, Donald M Donald, Dan. M'Intosh, 
and Rober Boyle, severely ; Lieutenant Donald Chisholm, slightly ; 
Lieutenant Duncan Stewart, severely ; Liewtenants Donald M'Kenzie 
end Hugh A, Braser, slightly; Lieuts. John Malcolm and A. Dunbar, 
severely; Ensigns William Fraser and A. L. Fraser, slightly; Adju- 
tant James Young, slightly. 

44th Foot, 2d Batt. Lieut.-Colonel J. M. Hamerton, slightly; 
Captains A. Brugh, D Power, W. Barney, and Mildmay Fane, 
severely; Lieut. R. Russel, R. Grier, and W. B. Strong, severely ; 
Lieut A Campbell, slightly ; Lieut. W. M. Hern, severely ; Licut. 
J. Burke, slightly; Ensigos J. Christie, B. Wintney, J. C. Webster, 
and A. Wilson, severely. 

Ggth Foot, 2d Bate. Capt. H. Lindsey (Major), severely ; Lieuts. 
Brook, Pigot, J: Steward, and C Busterd, severely. 

734 Foot, 2d. Bot’. Lieut. J. Acres, severely, (since dead) Capt, 
J. Lioyd, severely ; Ensign Thomas Deacon, severely; Ensign R. 
Heselridge, slightly. 

791b Foot, tst Batt. Lieut,-Col, Neil Douglas, severely ; Majors 
A. Brown and D. @ameron (Lieut.-Col,), severety ; Captains T. 
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Mylne, W. Marshal, severely ; Captains M. Fraser, and W. Brace, 
severely ; Capt. John Sinclair, severely (since dead) ; Capt. Neil 
Campbell, slightly; Lieutenant D. M’Phee, slightly; Lieutenant 
Thomas Brown, William Maddock, W. Leaper, James Fraser, and 
William A. Riach, severely ; Ensign James Robertson, severely. 

g2d Foot, Lieut.-Col. John Cameron (Colonel), severely (since 
dead); Major James Mirtchei (Lieut.-Col.) severely ; Captains 
George W. Holmes, Dugald Campbell, and William C. Grant, 
severely; Lieuts. Thomas Hobbs and Thomas M‘Intosh, severely ; 
Lieut. Robert Winchester, slightly ; Lieutenant Donald M‘ Donald, 
severely; Lieut. James Kerr Ross, slightly; Lieutenants George 
Logan, John M‘Kinlay, George Mackie, Alexander M Pherson, and 
Ewen Ross, severely ; Lieut. Hector M Innes, slightly ; Ensign John 
Bramwell, severely (right leg amputated); Ensign Robert Loyan, 
slightly ; Ensign Angus M‘Donald, and Robert Hewett, severely ; 
Assistant Surgeon John Stewart, slightly. 

95th Foot, ist. Batt. First Lieuts. J. P. Gardiner and John G, 
Fitzmorris, severely: First Lieut. Felix, slightly ; Second Lieut, 
W. Shenley, severely. 

79th Foot, Ist Batt. Volunteer Cameron, severely. 


MISSING. 
79th Foot, 1st Batt. Captain Robert M‘Kay, severely. 

(Signed) JOHN WATERS, Lieut.-Col. and A. A. G. 
*Names of Officers, killed, wounded, and missing, 17th June, 1815. 
KILLED. 
73d Foot, 2d Batt. Lieut. Wm. Strahan. 

WOUNDED. 


ist Life Guards, Capt. J. Whale, slightly. 
7th Hussars, Lieut. J. Gordon, severely. 
1ith Light Dragoons, J. S. Moore, severely. 
MISSING. 
General Staff, Capt. A. Krauchenberg (retaken). 
7th Hussars, Major E. Hodge, severely wounded; Capt. J. D. 
Elphinstowe, severely wounded (retaken) ; Adj. Myer, severely, 


(Signed) JOHN WATERS, Lieut.-Col, and A. A. G, 
Names of Officers killed, woundéd, and missing, 18th June, 1815. 
KILLED. 


General Staff, Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, G. C. B. 
Major-General Sir W. Ponsonby, K. C. B. ; Colonel Baron Charles 
Ompteda; Lieutenant-Colonel E. Currie, g0th Foot, A. A. Gen. 

Brigade-Major Staff, K. G. L.—Captain Henry Weighman. | 

Genera] Staff, Capt. Hon. W. Curzon, 69th Foot, D. A. A. G; 
Capt. W. Crofton, 54th Foot, Brigade Major; Capt. T. Reignolds, 
(Major) 2d. R, N. B. Dragoons; Brigade Major. Capt. C. Betes, 
95th Foot, Brigade Major; Capt,de-Cloudt, K. G, L. 
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ist Life Guards, Major S. Ferrior (Lieutenant Colonel,) and Capt, 
M. Lind. 

2d Life Guards, R. Fitzgerald (Lieutenant Colonel). 

Royal Reg. Horse Guards Blue, Major Robert C. Packe. 

Ist Dragoon Guards, Capt. J. D. Bringhhurst (Major), Captain G, 
Battersby, and Adjatant Thomas Shelver. 

Ist Royal Dragoons, Capt. E. C. Windsor, Lieut. Charles Forrester, 
Cornet J. C. Sykes, and Adiatant Thomas Shipley. 

2d or R. N. B. Dragoons, Lieut. Colonel James J. Hamilton, Capt. 
G. B. Barnard, Lieut. Trotter, Cornets Edw. Westly, F. C. Kinchant, 
and L. Sauldham. 

6th Dragoons, Adjutant Michael Cluskey, 

10th Hussars, Major Hon. F. Howard and Lieut. George Gun- 
nip 

ith Light Dragoons, Lieut E. Phillips. 

12th Light Dragoons, Lieut. L. G. Bertie and Cornet J. E, 
Lockhart. 

13th Light Dragoons, Capt. James Gubbins. 

15th Hussars, Major Edward Griffith and Lieutenant Isaac Sher- 
wood. 

16.b Light Dragoons, Capt. J. P. Buchannan and Cornet Alexander 
Hay. 

ist Light Dragoons, K.G L. Capt. Frederic Peters and Lieute- 
nants C. F. Sevetson and Otto Kublmann. 

2d Light Dragoons, K. G. L. Capt. F. B. Bulow, and Cornet H. 
Bragnimeister. 

3d Hussars, K. G. L. Captains August Kerssenbrun and George 
Jansen, Cornet Wm. Deikman, and Adjutant Henry Brnggenrann. 

Royal Artillery, Captains F, Ramsey and R. M. Cairnes (Majors), 
Captains G. Beane aud S. Bolton. 

Royal Artillery, K.G. L. Lieutenant Detlef de Schulden, 

ist Guards, 2d Batt. Sir Fran, D’Oyley(Lieutenant Colonel) 

ist Guards, 3d Batt. Captains Edward Stables (Lieutenant Colonel), 
and Charles Thomas (Lieutenant Colonel) ; Ensign Edward Pardoe. 

Coldstream Guards, 2d Batt. Lieut. John Luiee Blackman, 

3d Guards, 2d Batt, Lieutenants Hon. Hastings Forbes, Thomas 
Crawford, and John Ashton (Captains). 

Ist Foot, 3d Batt. Lieutenant William Young, and Ensign William. 
Anderson. 

23d Foot, ist Batt. Captains Joseph piewtye (Major) Charles Joliffe, 
and Thomas Farmer ; Lieut. G. Fensham. 

27th Foot, Ist Batt. Capt Geo. Holmes, Ensign Sam. Ireland. 

28th Foot, Captain W. Meacham. 

80th Foot, Batt. Major J. W. Chambers, Capt. Alexander 
M‘Nabb, Lieutenants Henry Beere and Edward Prendergast, oe 
John James and James Bullen. 

33d Foot, Lieutenants R. H. Buck and James Hart. 

40th Foot, Ist Batt. Major A. 4 les pepoes ‘Capt W. Fisher. 
52d Foot, Ensign W. 
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69th Foot, Lieutenant Colonel Charles Morice (Colonel) Captains 
Benjamin Hobhonse and R. Blackwood. 

71st Foot, Ensign John Todd. 

73d Foot Captains Alexander Robertson and John Kennedy, Lieu- 
tenant Matthew Hollis, Ensigns Samuel Lowe and Charles Page 

7oth Foot, 1st Batt, Lieutenants D. M'Pherson and F. Kennedy. 

g5th Foot, ist Batt. First Lieutenant Edward Dunkin Johnstone, 

ist Light Batt. K. G. L. Captains Philip Holsermann, Henry, 
Marschalk, and Avexander Goeben, Lieut. Anthony Albert. 

2d Batt. K. G. L, Captains A Bosewell (Major) and William Schau- 
mana, Ensign Frederic Robertson. 

ist Line Batt. K.G L. Capt. Charles Holle. 

ad Line Batt. K. G. L. Capt. George Tihe. 

3d. Line Batt. K. G. L. Capt. Frederic Didel. 

4th Line Batt. K. G. L. Kosign Frederick Cronhelin, 

5th. Line Batt. K G L. Capt. C. Warmb. Adjutant L. Schuek. 

8th. Line Batt. K. G. L. Captains Wm, Voigt and T, Westernhagen; 
Lieut Wm. Mahrenholz. 

WOUNDED. 


General Staff, General His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, 
G.C. B. severely ; Lieut. General the Earl of Uxbridge,G. C B. severely, 
(right leg amputated), Lieut. Gen. Sir C. Alten, K. C. B, severely ; 
Major General George Cooke, severely, (left arm amputated) ; Major 
General Sir E. Barnes, K. C. B. severely ; Major General Frederick 
Adams, severely ; Major-Gen. Sir James Kempt, K. C. B slightly ; 
Major General Sir Charles Halket, K.C. B severely ; Major Gen. 
Sir Wm. Duenburg, K. C. B. severely ; Major General Sir Denis 
Pack, K. C. B. slightly ; Colonel Charles Duplat, severely (since 
dead) ; Colonel Sir John Elley, K. C, B. Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 
D. A. G, severely. 

Permanent Staff, Colonel Sir Wm. Delaney, K.C. B. D. Q. M. 
Gen. severely (since dead) 

General Staff, Lieut. Colonel Sir Henry Bradford, K.C. B. Ist 
Guards, A.Q. M. Gen. severely; Lieut. Colonel Hon. Alexander 
Abercrombie, Coldstream Guards, A. Q. M. Gen. slightly. 

Unattached, Lieut. Col. John Waters, A. A. G. slightly. 

General Staff, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir H. Berkely, K. C. B. 35th 
Foot, A. A. G. severely ; Lieutenant, Colonel Sir Alexander Gordon, 
K. C. B. 3d Guards, A. D. C. to his Grace the Duke of We lington, 
severely, (since dead) ; Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Fox Canning, 
A. D.C. to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, severely (since dead); 
Major Honourable George Dawson, A. Q. M.G. slightly; Major 
Charles Beckwith, 95th toot, A.Q M. G. severely ; Major Andrew 
Hamilton, 4th West India Regi , A. D. C. to Major-General Sir 
E. Barnes, slightly : Major’L’Estrang, 71st Foot, A. D. C. to Major+ 
Gen. Sir D. Pack, severely, (since dead) ; Captain Hon. E.S. in, 
60th Foot, D. A. A G. severely, (left arm amputated); . E. Fitz- 
gerald, 25th Foot, D. A. Q. M. G. slightly; Capt. T. Homer Blair 
(Major), 91st Foot, Brigade Major, severely ; Captain G;de Eorer, 
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Staff, K. G. L. severely ; Captain T. Noel Harris, half-pay, severely 
(right arm amputated, Captain Henry Baines, Royal Artillery, slightly), 
Captain William Stothert, 3d Regiment Guards, severely since dead; 
Captain Orlando Bridgman, 1st Guards, A. D. C. to Lord Hill, slightly; 
Captain Henry Bumaresq, Oth Foot, A. D. C. to Major-general Byng, 
severely ; Captain William Moray, extra A. D. C. to Major-General 
Grant, severely ; Lieutenant Ralph Mansfield, 15th Hussars, A. D. C. 
to Major-Genera! Grant, slightly ; Lieutenant James Rook, half-pay, 
extra A.D. C. to his Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, slightly ; 
Lieut. J. H. Hamilton, 46th Foot, D. A. A. G. slightly ; Major Wil- 
liam Thorvhill, 7th Hussars, A. D. C. to Lieutenant General Earl of 
Uxbridge, severely ; Captain T. Wildman, 7th Hussars, A. D. C. to 
Lieut. General the Earl of Uxbridge, slightly ; Captain J. J. Fraser, 
7th Hussars, A. D. C. to Lieut-Gen. the Earl of Uxbridge, slightly; 
Lieut. Horace Seymour, 18th Hussars, A. D. C. to Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Earl of Uxbridge, slightly. 

ist Life Guards—Captain Edward Kelly, Cornets, William 
Richardson and Samuel Cox, severely. 

Royal Regiment Horse Guards (Blue)—Lieutenant Colonel Sir 
Robert C. Hill, severely ; Lieutenant Colonel Clement Hill, slightly ; 
Lieutenant William Cunliffe Shawe, and Everard William Bouverie, 
slightly. 

ne Dragoon Guards—Captain Michael Turner, severely ; Captain 
J. F. Nayler, slightly; Captain J. P. Sweney, severely; Lieutenant 
W. D. Irvine, slightly. 

ist (Royal) Dragooos—Captain C. E. Radcliffe (M.) severely: Cap- 
tain A. R. Ciarke : Lieutenants G. Gouring and S. Trafford, slightly ; 
T. R. Kelly severely ; S. Windowe, slightly ; C. Ommany, severely ; 
S. Goodenough and Charles Elvis, slightly. 

2d (R. N. B.) Dragoons— Majors J. B. Clarke, Lieutenant- Colonel, 
severely ; and J. P. Hankin, Lieutenant-Colonel, slightly ; Captains 
James Poole, Major, and Richard Vernen, severely ; Lieutenant 
John Mills, slightly ; Francis Stupart, James Carruthers, severely. 
(since dead,) and Charles Wyndham, severely, 

6th Dragoons, Lieuienant-Colonel Muter (Colone}) slightly; Major 
F. S. Muter, (Lieut.-Colonel), Captains W. F, Brown, and Hon, S$ 
Douglass, Lieut. Alexander Hassard, severely, 

7th Hussars, Captains ‘Thomas William Robins, Wm. Vernor, and 
P. A. Heyliger, Lieutenants R. Douglas, Edward Peters, and Robert 
Beatie, severely. 

10th Hussars, Lieutenant- Colonel George Quinten (Colonel) severe- 
ly; Captain John Grey, slightly ; Captains John Grrwood, and Charles 
Weod, Lieutenants Robert Amold, and Anthony Bacon, severely. 

1ith Light Dragoons, Capt. J. A. Schreiber, slightly: Lieuts. 
Frederick Wood,  severely.; Richards Coles, slightly ; and Robert 
Milligan, severely, 

12th: Light Dragoons, Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. F.C. Ponson 

onel), and Captain Edwin Stralys, severely ;. Lieutenant W, 
en, shghtly. 
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13th Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Col. Shap Boyce ; Captains Joseph 
Doherty, George Doherty, and Charles Bowers, slightly; Lieut. 
John Gale, severely, sincedead ; Lieutenant John Pymn, severely, 
since dead ; Lieuts. John H. Irwin, James Mill, and George H. 
Pack, slightly. 

15th Hussars, Lieutenant-Colonel Leighton Dalrymple, severely, 
leg amputated ; Captain Joseph Thackwell, severely, arm amputated ; 
Captain John R. Whiteford and Lieutenant William Byam, severely ; 
Lieut. Edward Byam and George A. Dawkins, slightly ; Lieut. Henry 
Buckley, severely, since dead. 

16th Light Dragoons, Lieutenant.-Colonel James Hay, severely ; 
Captain Richard Weyland, and Lieutevant William Osten, slightly ; 
Lieut. N. D. Crichton, severely. 

18th Hussars, Lieut. Charles Hesse and Adjutant H. Duppriere, 
severely. 

23d Light Dragoons, Major J. M. Catcliffe, severely ; Captain 
C. Webb Dance, slightly ; Captain Thomas Gerrard (Major) and 
Lieut. Thomas B. Wall, severely ; Lieut. Brabasin Disney, slightly. 

ist Light Dragoons, King’s German Legion, Lieutenant-colonel 
John Bulow, severely ; Major A Reitzenstein, slightly; Captain B. 
Bothmer, severely ; Captains P. Sichart, and G. Hattorf, slightly ; 
Lieut. O. Hammerstain, severely ; Lieut. W. Mackenzie, and Henry 
Basse, slightly ; Cornets 5. He Vanne, and Tritton, severely ; Ad- 
jutant W. Tricke, slightly. 

2d 47 Dragoons, K. G. L. Lieutenant-colonel C. de Jonquatres 
and C. Maydeil, slightly ; Captain T. Harling, severely ; Lieut. H. 
H. C. Ritter, severely ; Cornet F. Loveny, severely. 

ist Hussars, K. G. L. Lieut. George Baring, slightly. 

3d Hussars, K. G. L. Lieutenant-colonel Lewis Meyer, severely ; 
Captains Quintus Gochen and Wm. Schuchen, slightly ; Lieutenants 
Herman True and Christopher Ochikers, severely ; Cornet Fre- 
derick Floyar, slightly ; Cornets Conrad Dassel and Huns Hodenberg, 
severely. 

Royal Artillery, British, Major William Lloyde, severely ; Captain 
Charles Napier, severely ; Captain John Parker (Major,) severely, 
leg amputated ; Captain Robert Bull (Major,) slightly ; Captains 
> aaa grat C, C. Dansey, R. Macdonald, and W. Webber, 
siigdtly. 

Royal Artillery, K.G. L. Captain Augustus Sympher, slightly ; 
Captain William Brann, severely. 

Royal Artillery, British, T. F. Strangeway, slightly ; Lieutenant 
W. L. Brereton, severely ; W. L. Robe, severely, since dead; Lieu- 
tenant William Smith, slightly; Lieut M. Cromie, severely, both 
legs ampatated ; Lieut. H. Foster, severely ; Lieutenants D Craw- 
ford and J. Day, slightly ; Lieut. C. Spearman, severely ; Lieut. F. 
Manners, severely, since dead; Lieut. 1. Harvey, severely, right 
arm amputated ; Lieut. William Poole, severely. 


Royal Artillery, K. G: L. Lieutenants Lewis Erythropel, and 
Lewis Heis, severely. 
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Royal Engineers, Lieut. J. W. Pringle, slightly. 

Royal Staff Corps, Capt. Thomas Wright, slightly ; Lieut. George 
D. Hall, severely. 

ist Guards, 2d Batt. Captains Richard Henry Cooke (Lieut.-Col.) 
severely ; and W.H. Milnes (Licut-Col.) severely, since dead; 
Lieut. Francis Cuttrell (Captain) and Sommerville W. Burgess (Cap- 
tain,) severely ; Ensign H. Lascelles, slightly. 

ist Guards, 3d Batt. Captain Henry DOyley (Lieut.-Colonel), 
severely ; Captain George Fead (Lieut.-Colonel,) slightly ; Lieut. 
Honourable Robert Clements (Captain,) severely; Lieut. Charles 
Parker Ellis (Captain,) slightly ; Ensign Robert Batty, slightly ; 
Ensign Robert Bruce, severely. 

Coldstream Guards, 2d Batt. Captain Daniel M‘Kinnon (¢Lieut.- 
Colonel,) slightly; Captain Henty Wyndham (Lieut.-Colonel,) 
severely ; Lieutenants Edward Sumner, (Captain) and Hon. Robert 
Moore (Captain,) severely; Ensign Henry Frederick Griffiths, 
severely ; Ensign John Montague, slightly ; Ensign Henry Vane, 
severely. 

3d Guards, 2d Batt. Captain Charles Dashwood (Lieut.-Colonel,) 
severely; Captains Edward Bowater (Lieut.-Colonel,) slightly; 
Charles West (Lieut.-Colonel) ; Lieut. Robert Bamford Hesketh 
(Captain,) slightly; Lieut.-George Evelyn (Captain,) severely; 
Lieut. Hagh Montgomerie ; Ensigns Charles Lake and David Baird; 
Charles Simson, severely, since dead. 

ist Foot, 3d Batt. Major Colin Campbell (Lieut.-Colonel,) se- 
verely ; Captain L. Arguimbatt (Major) slightly ; Captains Robert 
M‘Donald, and Hugh Massey (Majors,) severely ; Lieuts. Archibald 
Morrison, George Lane, J. F. Miller, and W. Dobbs, severely ; 
Lieutenant Robert H. Scott, and J. L. Black, slightly ; Ensigns 
Thomas Stevens, and Joseph M‘Kay, slightly ; Ensign Leond. M. 
Cooper, severely ; Quarter-master Thomas Griffiths, slightly. 

4th Foot, ist Batt. Capts. G. D. Wilson, and J.C. Edgill, slightly ; 
Lieuts. John Brown, George Smith, Halkett Boyd, Wm. Squires, 
severely ; Lieut. R. Gerard, slightly; Ensign W. M. Matthews, 
slightly; Adjutant W. M. Richardson, severely. 

14th Foot, 3d Batt. Ensign Alfred Cooper, slightly. 

23d Foct, 1st Batt. Lieut.-Col. Sir H. W. Bilis, K. C. B. (Col.) 
severely, since dead ; Major J. H. E. Hill (Lieut.-Col.) severely ; 
Captain Henry Johnson, slightly ; Lieut. W. A. Griffiths, severely ; 
Lieut. John Clyde ; Lieut. R. D. Sidley, slightly. 

27th Foot, ist Batt. Captain John Hare (Major,) slightly ; Captain 
John Tucker, severely; Lieuts.G. M‘Donald, W. Henderson, R. 
Handcock, W. Fortescue, T. Craddock, F. W. Drew, C. Manly, 
and Jobn Millar, severely ; Ensign Thomas Smith, severely ; Ensign 
John Ditmas, slightly ; Ensign Edward Handcock, severely. 

28th Foot, Major R. Nixon (Lieut.-Col.) severely ; Captain 
Richard Lewellyn (Major,) severely; Captain Richard Kelly, 
slightly ; Captains T. English, W.F. Wilkinson, Roger P. Gilbert, 
Henry Hillyard, Charles B. Carrutheys, John T. Clarke, severely ; 
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Captains John Willington Shelton and John Deares, slightly ; Cap- 
tain G. Ingram, severely, since dead; Ensigu J. Mountsteven, 
severely ; Adjutant Thomas Bridgland, slightly. 

30th Foot, Majors W. Bailey and C, A. Vigereux, (Lieut.-Cols.) 
severely ; Captain A. Gore, slightly; Lieut. R. C. Elliot, slightly ; 
Lieuts. John Rumby and John Pratt, severely; Lieutenants R. 
Hughes, T. Moneypenny, R. Daniel, John Roe (2d,) slightly ; 
Lieut. W. O. Warren, severely ; Adjutant M. Andrews, slightly. 

32d Foot, Captain Hugh Harrison, severely ; Lieuts. T. Rosslewin 
and James Colthurst, slightly ; Lieutepants Thomas Horan and 
Jonathan Jagoe, severely ; Ensign J. M‘Conchy, John Birtwhistle, 
and William Bennet, severely ; Adjutant David Davies, severely. 

33d Foot, Capts. C. Knight and J. M. Harty, slightly; Lieuts. 
T. Reid, R. Westmore, and Samuel Pagan, severely ; Lieuts. Thomas 

Haight and John Cameron, severely, since dead; Ensigns W. Bain 
and Drury, severely ; Adjutant W. Thain, slightly. 

10th Foot, Captains C. Ellis and J. H. Barnett, severely ; Lieuts. 

R. Moore, J. Mill, and J. Anthony, severely ; Lieut. J. Campbell, 
slightly ; Hon. M. Brown, severely ; Lieut. J. Robb, slightly; En- 
signs F. Ford, and J. Clarke, severely. 

42d Foot, Capt. Mungo M‘Pherson, slightly ; Lieuts. John Oer 
and George Gun Munro, severely; Lieuts. Hugh A. Fraser and 

James Brander, slightly ; Quarter-master Donald M‘Intosh, slightly. 

44th Foot, Major George O'Mealy (Liecut.-Col.) slightly ; Lieut. 

James Burke, severely ; Adjutant Thomas M‘Cann, severely. 

51st Foot, Capt. Samuel Beardesley, severely ; Lieut, Chas. W. 

Tyndale, slightly. 

52d Foot, Major Charles Rawan (Lieut.-Col.) slightly ; Captain 

Charles Diggle, severely; Captain James Fred. Love (Major,) se- 
verely; Lieut. Charles Dawson, severely ; Lieut. Matthew Anderson, 
severely ; (left leg amputated) Lieuts. George Campbell and Thomas 
Cottingham, severely ; Adjutant John Winterbottom, severely. 

69th Foot, Captain Lewis Watson (Major,) severely; Ensigns 
Henry Anderson and Edward Hodder, severely. 
71st Foot, Ist Batt, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Reynell, (Col.) slightly ; 

Major Arthur Jones (Lieut.-Col.) severely ; Captain Donald Camp- 
bell, slightly ; Captains William A. Grant and James Henderson, 
severely ; Captain Chas. Johnson (Major) slightly ; Lieut. Joseph 
Baralier, slightly ; Lieut. John Raleig Elwes, severely, since dead ; 
Lieuts. Robert Lind and Robert Lawe, severely ; Lieuts. Carique 
Lewin, John Roberts, and John Coots, slightly ; Adjutant W. An- 
derson slightly. 

, 73d Foot, Lieut.-Col. W.G. Harris (Col.) severely ; Major Ar- 
chibald M‘Lean, severely ; Captains Henry Coane, W. Wharton, 
and John Gailand, severely ; Lieuts. John M'Connel and Thomas 
Reynolds, severely ; Lieut.-Col. Browne, severely, left arm amputed ; 
Ensign Wm. M. Bray, severely ; Ensign Chas. Eastwood, slightly; 
Ensign Geo, Bridge, severely ; Adjutant Patrick Hay, severely. 
79th Foot, Captains James Campbell, Niel Campbell, severely ; 
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Captain John Cameron, severely, since dead ; Lieuts. John Powling, 
D. Cameron, and Ewen Cameron, sevetely ; Lieuts. A. Cameron, C. 
M‘Artbur, and A. Forbes; Ensigns John Nash and A. S. Crauford, 
slightly | 

Q2d Foot, Captains P. Wilkie and A. Ferrier, slightly ; Lieuts. 
Robert Winchester acd Donald M‘Donald, severely ; Lieut. James 
Kerr Ross, slightly; Lieutenant James Hope, severely. 

g5th Foot, 1st Batt. Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. F. Bernard, K.C. B. 
(Colonel) slightly ; Major Alexander Cameron (Lieut.-Colone)) 
severely ; Captains Edward Chawner and W Johnstone, Ist Lieu. 
tenants John Malloy, John Gardiner, George Simmons, and John 
Stillwell, severely, since dead ;~ 2d Lieuts. Allen Stewart, James 
Wright, and James Church, severely. 

g5th Foot, 2d Batt. Majors Amos Godsold Norcott (Lieut.-Col.) 
and George Wilkins (Lieut.-Col.) severely ; Captain G. Miller 
(Major) severely ; Captain John M‘Culloch, severely, left arm am- 
putated ; Lieuts. W. Humbly and Edward Coxen, severely ; Lieuts. 
Donald Cameron, Robert Cochrane, John Fry, slightly ; Lieuts. John 
Ridgway, Joseph Lynam, R. Eyre, Joseph Walsh, severely ; Lieut. 
Vera Webb, slightly. 

g5th Foot, 3d Batt. Major John Ross, (Lieut.-Colonel) severely ; 
Capt. James Fullerton (Major) severely ; First Lieuts. J. T. Worsley 
and G. H. Shenley, severely. 

ist Light Batt. K. G. L. Major Hans Bussche, severely, right arm 
amputated ; Captain Fred. Gilsa, severely ; Lieut. Adolph. Koster, 
slightly ; Lieut. H. Leonflart, severely; Ensign A. Gentzkow, 
slightly ; Ensigns C. Beline and Heise, severely. 

2d Light Batt. K.G. L. Lieut. F. Kessler, severely ; Lieut. G. 
Meyer, slightly ; Lieuts. O. Fuidem and B. Riefangel, severely ; 
Lieuts. M. Jobin and T. Currey, slightly; Lieut. G. D. Grame; 
Ensign George Franck; Adjutant D. Timmann, severely. 

Ist Line Batt. K.G. L. Major William Robertson, severely ; Cap- 
tains Gillach, Schlater, severely; Lieuts. A. Multer and H. W. 
Hing, severely ; Ensign H. Larkes, severely ; Adjutant Sernath, 
severely. 

2d Line Batt. K. G. L. Captain F. Purgold, severely; Lieut. G. 
Dickon, severely. 

3d Line Batt. K. G. L. Major Anthony Boden, severely ; Lieuts. 
Frederick Jansen and F.Leschen, severely ; Lieuts. A. Kuckuck 
and BE. Kuckeck, slighily. 

4th Line Batt. K.G. L. Major G. Chuden, severely, since dead; 
Captain F . Heise, slightly ; Lieutenants Casp Both and A. Langworth, 
slightly; W.L. De la Farque, severely ; Ensign Arnold Oppuim, 
slightly; Adj. A. Hartwig, severely. 

Sth Line Batt. K. G. L. Cap. F. Sander, severely ; Lieut. C. Berger, 
severely ; Lieut. G. Klingsear, severely. 

8th Line Batt. K. G. L. Captain C. Rougemont, severely ; Lieut. 
C. Sadler, slightly; Ensign W. Mareau, severely; Adjutant T. 


Brinnmann, severely. 





Miscellanies. 
gd, Batt. Royal Scotts, Voluntéer Richard Blacklin, slightly, 
g5th Foot, ist Bat. Volunteer Charles Smith slightly. 
MISSING. 
Staff, K. G. L. Captain C. B? Bobers, Br. Major. 
General Staff, Lieutenant E. Gersilacher, 34 Hussars, K. G. L. 
D. A.A.A G. wounded. 
2d Life Guards, Lieutenant Samuel Weymouth. 
Royal Horse Guards (Blues), Ciptain John Thoyts. 
ist Dragoon Guards, Lieutenant-Colonel William Fuller, Colonel, 
severely wounded; Captain Henry Graham; Lientena»t Francis 
Brooke, severely wounded ; Cornet, Honourable HB. Bernard. 
ist Dragoons, Cornet Richard Magniac. 
6th Dragoous, Lieutenant P. Ruff. 
23d Light Dragoons, Lieutenant Stephen Coxon. 
2d Light Batt. K. G. L. Captain Ernes Holterman, wounded, 


Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing of the Allied Army, 
under the Command of Field-Marshal his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, K: G. and G.C.B., in action with the enemy at 
Les Quatre Bras, on the 1fith day of June, 1815. 

General Staff, 1 general staff, 1 cornet or ensign, killed; 4 cap- 
tains, 1 heutenant, wounded. 

Royal Artillery, 9 rank and file and 19 horses, killed; 2 lieute- 
nants, 17 rauk and file, 34 horses, wounded ; 1 horse ‘missing. 

Ist Guards, 2d. Batt. 1 lieotenant, 1 ensign, 1 'serjeant, 22 rank 
and file, killed ; 1 major, J lieutenant, 2 ensigns, 6 ‘serjeants, 250 
tank and file, wounded. : 

ist. Guatds, 3 batt. 1 lieutenant, 2 serjeants, 1 drummer, 17 
rank and file, killed; 1 major, 2 captains, 2 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 
3 serjeants, 1 drummer, 225 rank and file, wounded. | 

3d Guards, 2d. batt 7 rank and file, wounded. 

_ ‘Royal Scots, 3d batt. 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 2 ser- 

jeanis, 18 rank and file, killed; 5 captains, $ lieutenants, 1 staff, 

15 serjeants, 167 rank and file, wounded. 
28th Foot, 11 rank and file, killed; 2 captains, 2 lieutenants, 

3 serjeants, 56 rank and file, wounded. 
30th Foot, 2d batt. 1 serjeant, 4 rank and file, killed; 1 lieu- 

Sn colonel, 1 lieutenant, 2 serjeants, 26 rank and file, wounded ; 
Missing. 

_ 82d Foot, 1 captain, 21 rank and file, killed; 8 captains, 11 

lieutenants, 4ensigns, 1 staff, 4 serjeants, 1 drammer, 148 rank 

and file, wounded 

_33d Foot, 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 1 serjeant, 15 ‘rank and file, 

Killed ; 1 major, 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 3 serjeants, 

64 rank and file, wounded; 1 serjeant, 8 rank and fie, missing. 
42d Foot, 1 lientenant-colonel, 1 lieutenant, 1 énsign, 2 serjeants, 

40 tank and file, killed; 1 major, 5 captains, 6 lieutenants, 2 en- 

gas, | staff, 14 serjeants, 1 drommer, 213 rank and fi e, wounded, 
44th Foot, 2d batt. 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 1 drummer, 9 rank 
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82 Miscellames. 
| and file, killed ; 4 -lieutenant-colonel, 4 captains, 6 lieutenants, 4 
; ensigns, 12 serjeants, 82 rank and file, wounded; 1 serjeant, 2 
; drammers, 14 rank and file, ‘missing. - 

Goth Foot, 2d batt. 1 lieutenant, 4) serjeants, 33 rank and file, 


killed ; 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 6 serjeants, 1 drummer, 103 rank 
and file, wounded. 














































‘ V4 73d Foot, 2d. batt. 1 drummer, 3 rank and file, killed; 2 liet- 
| Peas tenants, 2 ensigns, 1 serjeant, 43 rank and file, wounded, 


Bo 79th Foot, ist. batt. 1 staff, 28 rank and file, killed; 1 lientenant- 
Bey colonel, 2 majors, 6 captains, 6 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 10 serjeants, 
248 rank and file, wounded ; 1 captain, missing, 

Q2d Foot, 1 captain, | lieutenant, 2 ensigns, 2serjeants, 33 rank 
and file, killed; t liewtenant-colonel,: 1 major, 3 captains, 11 lieu- 
tenants, 4 ensigns, 1 staff, 13 serjeants, 1 drummer, 212 rank .and 
file, wounded, , 4 

QSth Foot, Ist batt. 1 lieutenant, 2 serjeants, 6 rank file, killed: 
3 lieutenants, | ensign, 3 serjyeants, 48 rank and file, wounded. 

Total British Joss, 1 general staff, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 4 captains, 
21 lieutenants, 9 ensigns, 1 staff, 17 serjeants, 3 drummers,,209 
rank and file, 19 horses, killed; 4 lieutenant-colonels, 7 majors, 
36 captains, 68 licutenauts, 23, ensigns, 4 staff, 100, serjeants, 
5 drummers, 1,909 rank and file, 14 horses, wounded;.1 captain, 
2 serjeants,; 2)drummers, 27 rank and file, 1 horse, missing. 

Total loss of Han verians, 2 lieutenants, 2.serjeants, 1 drummer, 
29 rank and file, killed; 3 captains, 6 lieutenants, 5 ensigns, 11 ser- 
jeants, 198 rank and file, wounded; 4 captain, 2 ensigns, 4 ser- 
jeants, 142 rank and file, missing. ) 

Grand total, 1 general staff, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 4 captains, 13 
lieutenants, 9 ensigns, 1 staff, 19 serjeants, 4 drummers, 298 rank 
‘and file, 19 horses, killed; 4 lieutenant-colonels, 7 majors, 39.-cap- 
tains, 74 lieutenants, 28 ensigns, 4 staff, 111 serjeants, 5 drummers, 
2,107 rank and file, 14 horses, wounded ; 2 captains, 2 ensigns, 6 
serjeants, 2 drummers, 169 rank and file, 1 horse, missing. 

(Signed) JOHN, WATERS, Lieutenant 

















| d » Colonel and A. A. Gen. 
| ib. N. B. The names of officers, killed, wounded, and missing, op 
ib ale the 16th of June, were published in the London Gazette of the Ist 
oe i of July. 
i) Return of Killed; Wounded, and Missing of the Allied Army, 


al under the command of Field-Marshal his Grace the Duke of 
ia) Wellington, K.G. and G. C. B. on the 17th June, 1815. 
Phe General Staff, .1 captain, missing. 

» Pa ist Life Guards, 8 rank and file, 9 horses killed; 1 captain, 9 
me |i serjeants, 7 rank and file, wounded, ) 
mis 7 Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 3 rank and file, 8 horses, killed ; § 

ae rank and file, wounded, 
Li, Ist. or Royal Dragoons, 1 rank and file, 2 horses, killed. 
7th Hussars, 6 rank and file, 17 horses, killed; 1 lieutenant! 
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5 serjeants, 16° rank, and. file, 20 horses, wounded ;-1 major, 1 
captain, 1 lieutenamt,.1 drummer, 14 rank and file, 22 horses, 
missing. 

11th Light Dragoons, 4 horses, killed; 1 lieutenant, wounded ; 
2 rank and file missing. 

13th Light Dragoons, 1 rank and file missing. 

18th Hussars, 1 rank and file, killed ; 1 rank and file, wounded. 

23d Light Dragoons, 1 serjeant, 5 horses, killed; 3 rank and 
file, wounded; 2 rank and file, 8 horses, missing. 

2d or King’s German Legion, 1 rank.and file, killed; 2 rank and 
file, wounded ; 1 rank and file, missing. 

Ist Hassars, King’s German Legion, 1 serjeant, 2 rank and file, 
5 horses missing. 

50th Foot, 2d. batt, 1 rank and file, killed; 2 rank and file, 
wouvaded ; 8 rank and file, missing. © 

53d Foot. 2d batt. 3 rank and file, wounded; 1  sexjeant, 
missing. ; 

Goth Foot, 2 batt. 1 setjeant, 2 rank and file, wounded. 

73d Foot, 2d batt. 1 lieutenant. 3 rank and file, killed. 

Total British Loss, 1 lieutenant, 1 serjeant, 54 rank and fie, 
43 horses, killed; 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 8 serjeants, 41 rank 
and file, 20 horses, wounded; 1 major, 2 captains, 1 lieutenant, 
2 serjeants, 1 drummer, 30 rank and file, 33 horses, missing. 

Total Hanoverian Loss, 9 rank and file, killed; 1 major, 1 cap- 
tain, 2 ensigns, 5 serjeants, 71 rank and file, wounded; 1 serjeant, 
1 drammer, 32 rank and file, missing. 

Total British and Hanoverian, 1 lieutenant, 1 serjeant, 33 rank 
and file, 45 horses, killed; 1 major, 2 captains, 2 lieutenants, 2 
ensigns, 13 serjeants, 112, rank and file, 20 horses, wounded ; 
1 major, 2 captains, | lieutenant, 3 serjeants, 2 drummers, 62 rank 
and file, 33 horses, missing. 

(Signed) JOHN WATERS, Lieut, Col. 
and Assistant Adjutant-Gen. 

_N.B. “he names of officers killed and wounded, were inserted 

in the Supplement of the London Gazette, of the ist of July, pub- 

lished 3d, J aly. 

Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing of the allied army, under 
the command of Field-Marshal His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
K. G. and G. C. B. in action with the enemy at Waterloo, on the 
18th day of June, 1815. 

General Staff, 2 general staff, 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 6 
captains, killed ; 10 general staff, 3 cornets, 6 lieutenant-colonels, 5 
Majors, 12 captains, 4 lieutenants, wounded; 1 captain, 1 lieute- 
nant, missing. 

ist Life Guards, 1 major, 1 captain, 2 troop quarter-masters, 2 
‘erjeants, 12 rank and file, 39 horses, killed ; 1 captain, 2 cornets, 
1 troop quarter-master, 3 serjeants, 36 rank and file, 21 horses, 
Wounded ; 4 rank and file, 25 horses, missing. 
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2d Life Guards, 1 captain, 2 serjeants, 14 rank and file, 100 
horses, killed; 5 serjeants, 1 trampeter, 34 rank and file, 20 
horses, wounded; 1 lieutenant, 3 serjeants, Qi rank and file, 53 
horses, missing. 

Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 1 major, 2 serjeants, 14 rank and 
file, 54 horses, killed; 2 lievtenant-colonels, 2 lieutenants, 2 troop 
quarter-masters, 3 serjeants, 51 rank and file, 15 horses, wounded ; 
] captain, 20 ranks and file, 34 horses, missing. 

Ist Dragoon Guards, 2 captains, 1 staff, 3 serjeants, 37 rank 
and file, 55 horses, killed; 3 captains, 1 lieutenant, 4 serjeants, 2 
trumpeters, 94 rank and file, 13 horses, wounded; 1 lieutenant. 
colonel, 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 cornet, Q serjeants, 115 rank 
and file, 243 horses, missing. 

Ist (or Royal) Dragoons, 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 cornet, 1 
staff, 6 serjeants, 79 rauk and file, 161 horses, killed ; 2 captains, 
7 lieutenants, 6 serjeants, 1 trumpeter, 81 rank and file, 35 horses, 
wounded ; 1 cornet, 9 rank and file, missing. 

2d (or R.N. B.) Dragoons, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 captain, 1} 
lieutenant, 3 cornets, 3 serjeants, 1 trompeter, 92 rank and file, 
179 horses, killed ; 2 majors, 2 captains, 4 lieutenants, 9 serjeants, 
80 rank and file, 47 ho ses, wounded ; 2 horses, missing. 

6th Dragoons, 1 staff, 5 serjeants, 1 trumpeter, 66 rank and 
file, 105 horses, killed ; 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 2 captains, 
1 lieutenant, 10 serjeants, 2 trampeters, 99 rank and file, 49 herses, 
wounded ; } lieutenant, 27 rank and file, 53 horses, missing. 

7th Hussars, 1 serjeant, 55 rank and file, 84 horses, killed; 
3 captains, 3 lieutenants, 9 serjeants, 1 trumpeter, 83 rank and 
file, 116 horses, wounded. 

10th Hussars, 1 major, 1 Jieutenant, 20 rank and file, 40 horses, 
killed; 1° lieutenant-colonel, 3 captains, 2 lieutenants, 1 serjeant, 
1 trumpeter, 38 rank and file, 35 horses, wounded ; 1 trumpeter, 25 
rank and file, 41 horses, missing. 

11th Light Dragoons, 1 lieutenant, 1 serjeant, 10 rank and file, 
17 horses, killed; 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 4 serjeants, $0 rank and 
file, 38 horses, wounded ; 1 setjeant, 2 trumpeters, 20 rank and 
file, 18 horses, missing. 

12th Light Dragoons, 1 lieutenant, 1 cornet, 6 serjeants, 39 rank 
and file, 28 horses, killed; 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 captain, 1 lieu- 
tenant, 4 serjeants, 1 trumpeter, 56 rank and file, 22 horses, wound- 
ed; 60 horses, missing. 

13th Light Dragoons, 1 lieutenant, 11 rank and file, 15 horses, 
killed; 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 captains, 6 lieutenants, 10 serjeants, 
2 trumpeters, 57 rank and file, 46 horses, wounded; 18 rank and 
file, 52 horses, missing. 

15th Hussars, Imajor, 1 lieutenant, 2 serjeants, 19 rank and file, 
31 horses, killed ; 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 captains, 3 serjeants, 45 
rank and file, 52 horses, wounded; 5 rank and file, 22 horses, 
missing. 

16th Light Dragoons, 1 captain, 1 cornet, 2 serjeants, 6 rank and 
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file, 35 horses, killed; 1 lieutenant-colone), 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 
2 serjeants, 16 rank and file, 20 horses, wounded. 

18th Hussars, 12 rank and file, 19 horses, killed; 1 lieutenant, 
1 staff, 9 serjeants, 62 rank and file, 41 horses, wounded; 117 rank 
and file, 37 horses, missing. 

23d Light Dragoons, 3 serjeants, 10 rank and file, 20 horses, 
kilied ; 1 major, 2 captains, 2 lieutenants, 23 rank and file, 26 
horses, wounded; 1 lieutenant, 31 rank and file, 33 horses, missing. 

ist Light Dragoons K. G. L—1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 3 serjeants, 
} trumpeter, 26 rank and file, 42 horses, killed; 1 lieutenant- 
colovel, 1 major, 6 captains, 3 lieutenants, 2 cornets, 1 staff, 7 
serjeants, 1 trumpeter, gl rank and file, 93 horses, wounded; 10 
rank and file, 14 horses, missing. 

2d Light Dragoons, K.G L., 1 captain, 1 cornet, 1 trumpeter, 
17 rank and file, 20 horses, killed; 2 lieutenant-colonels, 1 captain, 
1 lieutenant, 5 serjeants, 47 rank and file, 14 horses, wounded ; 
2raux and fle, 25 horses, missing. 

Ist Hussars, K. G. L., 1 rank and file, g horses, killed; 1 lieute- 
nan’, 5 rank and file, 13 horses, wounded. 

3d Hussars, K. G. L., 2 captains, 1 cornet, 1 staff, 2 serjeants, 
1 trampetes, 37 rank and file, 63 horses, killed; 1 lieutenant- 
colonel, 2 captains, 2 lieutenants, 3 cornets, 7 serjeants, 71 rank and 
file. 24 horses, wounded ; 15 horses missing. 

Royal Artillery, 4 captains, 1 lieutenant, 2 serjeants, 51 rank and 
file, 337 horses, killed; 1 major, Q captains, 14 lieutenants, 13 
serjeants, 198 rank and file, 123 horses, wounded ; 10 rank and file, 
35 horses, missing. 

Royal Engineers, 1 lieutenant wounded. 

Royal Staff Corps, 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, wounded. 

Ist Foot Guards, 2d batt., 1 captain, 50 rank and file, killed ; 
2 captains, 2 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 7 serjeants, 89 rank and file, 
wounded, 

Ist Foot Guards, 3d Batt., 2 captains, 1 ensign, 2 serjeants, 79 
rank and file, killed; 2 captains, 2 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 7 serjeants, 
238 rank and file, wounded. 

2d Coldstream Guards, 1 lieutenant, 1 serjeant, 53 rank and file, 
killed ; 2 captains, 2 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 13 serjeants, 229 rank 
and file, wounded ; 1 drummer, 3 rank and file, missing. 

3d Foot Guards, 2d Batt., 3 lieutenants, 2 serjeants, 37 rank and 
file, killed; 3 captains, 3 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 10 serjeants, 178 
rank and file, wounded. ~ 

ist Foot, 3d Batt., 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, } serjeant, 12.rank and 
file, killed ; 1 major, 3 captains, 6 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 1 staff, 
4 serjeants, 111 rank and file, wounded. ’ 

4th Foot, Ist Batt., 2 serjeants, 10 rank and. file, killed ; 2 
captains, 5 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 1 staff, 6 serjeants, 107 rank and 
file, wounded. 

14th Foot, 3d Batt., 7 rank and file killed; 1 ensign, 5 serjeants, 
16 rank and file, wounded. 
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23d Foot, 3 captains, 1 lieatenant, 2 serjeants, 9 rank and file, 
killed ; 1 colonel, 1 major, } captain, 3’ lieutenants, 7 serjeants, 71 
rank and file, wounded. 

27th Foot, Ist Batt. 1 captain, 1 ensign, 7 serjeants, 96 rank and 
file, killed; 2 captains, 8 lieutenants, 3 ensigus, 10 serjeants, 2 
drummers, 348 rank and file, wounded. 

28th Foot, } captain, 1 serjeant, 17 rank and file, killed; 1 
major, 3 captains, 9 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 1 staff, 6 serjeants, 1 
drummer, 136 rank and file, wounded, 

30th Foot, 2d Batt. 1 major, 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 2 cornets, 
3 serjeants, ! drummer, 41 rank and file, killed ; 2 majors, 1 cap- 
tain, 8 lieutenants, 1 staff, 6 serjeants, 145 rank arid file, wounded ; 
2 drummers, 12 rank and file, missing, 

32d Foot, 28 rank and file killed; 1 captain, 4 lieutenants, 3 
ensigns, 1 staff, 11 serjeants, 126 rank and file, wounded 

33d Foot, 2 lientenants, 1 serjeant, 1 drummer, 31 rank and file, 
killed; 2 captains, 5 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 1 stuff, 8 serjeants, 
84 rank and file, wounded ; 3 drummers, 45 rank and file, m ssing. 

40th Foot, ist Batt. 1 major, | captain, 5 serjeants, 25 rank and 
file, killed; 2 captains, 6 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 16 serjeants, 1 
drommer, 142 rank and file, wounded; 18 rank and file, missing. 

42d Foot, 5 rank and file, killed; 1 captain, 4 lieutenants, | staff, 
6 serjeants, 33 rank and file, wounded. 

44th Foot, 2d Batt. 4 rank and file, killed; 1 major, 1 lieutenant, 
1 staff, 3 serjeants, 54 rank and file, wounded. 

51st Foot, 1 drummer, 8 rank and file, killed; 1 captain, 1 lieu- 
tenant, 20 rank and file, wounded. 

52d Foot, Ist Batt 1 ensign, 16 rank and file, killed; 1 major, 
2 captains, 4 lieutenants, 1 staff, 8 serjeants, 166 rank and file, 
wounded. 

6oth Foot, 2d Batt. 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 captains, 14 rank and 
file, killed ; 1 captain, 2 ensigns, 50 rank and file, wounded; 2 
drummers, 13 rank and file, missing. 

71st Foot, Ist Batt. 1 ensign, | serjeant, 23 rank and file, killed; 
} Jieutenant.colonel, 1 major, 4 captains, 7 lieutenants, 1 staff, 7 
serjeants, 3 drammers, 159 rank and file, wounded; 3 rank and 
file, missing. 

73d Foot, 2d Batt 2 captains, 1 lieutenant, 2 ensigns, 3 serjeants, 
1 drummer, 43 rank and file, killed; 1 liewtenant-colonel, 1 major, 
3 captains, $ lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 1 staff, 13 serjeants, 2 drum 
mers, 160 rank an’ file, wounded ; 41 rank and file, missing. 

7oth Foot, Ist Batt. 2 lieutenants, 2 serjeants, 27 rank and file, 
killed ; 3 captains. 6 Jieutenants, 2 ensigns, 7 serjeants, 4 drum 
mers, 121 :ank and file, wounded ; 1 rank and file, missing. 

Q2d Foot, 1 serjeant, 13 rank and file, killed; 2 captains, 4 
Jieutenants, 3 serjean s, 93 rank and file, wounded. 

th Foot, Ist Batt. 1 lieutenant, 4 serjeants, 16 rank and file, 

killed; 1 “lieutenant colonel, 1 majot, 2 captains, 7 lieutenants, 7 
serjeants, 1} drummer, 116 rank and file, wounded, . 
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g5th Foot, 2d Batt. 2 serjeants, 1 drummer, $1 rank and file, 
killed ; 2 majors, 2 captains, 10 lieutenants, 6 serjeants,-2 drum- 
mers, 171 rank and file, wounded ; 20 rank and file, missing. ; 
g5th Foot, 3d Batt. 3 rank and file, killed ; 1 major, 1 captain, 2 
lieutenants, 1 serjeant, 1 drummer, 34 rank and file, wounded, 7 
rank and file missing. 

ist Light Batt. K. G. L. 3 captains, 1 lieutenant, 1 serjeant, 36 
rank and file, killed; &! major, 1 captain, 4 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 
6 serjeants, 3 drummers, 73 fank and file, wounded; 13 rank and 
file, missing 

2d Ditto, 2 captains, 1 ensign, 6 serjeants, 34 rank and file, killed ; 
7 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 1 staff, 8 serjeants, 1 drammer, 111 rank 
and file, wounded ; 1 captain, 2 serjeants, 27 rank and file, missing. 

ist Line Batt. K G. L. 1 captain, 2 serjeants, 1 drummer, 19 
rank and tile, killed; 1 major, 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 
1 staff, 6 serjeants, 63 rank and file, wounded; 1 drummer, 16 
rank and file, missing. 

2d Ditto, 1 captain, 1 serjeant, } drummer, 16 rank and file, 
killed; 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 4 serjeants, 75 rank and file, 
wounded ; 1 serjeant, 6 rank and file, missing. 

3d Ditto, 1 captain, 1 serjeant, 16 rank and file, killed ; 1 major, 
4 lieutenants, 2 serjeants, 1 drummer, gO rank and file, wounded ; 
31 rank and file, missing. 

4\l) Dato, 1 ensign, 1 serjeant, 12. rank and file, killed; 1 major, 
1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 1 staff, 3 serjeants, 74 rank and 
file, wounded ; 1 drammer, 13 rank and file, missing. 

5th Ditto, 1 captain, 1 staff, 1 serjeant, 35 rank and file, killed ; 
1 captan, 2 lieutenants, 6 serjeants, 1 drummer, 40 rank and file, 
wounded ; 74 rank and file, missing. 

Sih Ditto, 2 captains, 1 lieutenant, 2 serjeants, 1 drummer, Al 
rank “and file, killed; 1 captain, 1 lieuténant, 1 ensign, 1 staff,-4 
serjeants, 70 rank and file, wounded; 1 serjeant, 2 drummers, 13 
rank and file, missing. 

Total British Loss—2 general staff, 1. colonel, 3 lieutenant-colonels, 
6 majors, 46 captains, 26 lieutenants, 19 ehsigns or cornets, 5 staff, 
2 troop quarter-masters, 100 serjeants, 13 drummers, 1535 rank and 
file, and 1462 horses, killed; 10 general staff, 4 colonels, 21 liew- 
tenant-colonels, 28 majors, 107 captains, 202 lieutenants, 47 cornets 
or ensigns, 17 staff, 3 troop quarter-masters, 330 serjeants, 36 drum- 
mers, 5087 rank and file, and 863 horses, wounded ; 1 lieutenant- 
colonel, 4 captains, 5 lieutenants, 2 cornets, 17 serjeants, 15 drom- 
mers, .763 rank and file, 762 horses, missing. 

Total Hanoverian Loss—1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 captains, 2 lieu- 
tenants, 3 cornets or ensigns, 7 serjeants, 273 rank and file, 33 
horses, killed; 2 liewtenant-colonels, 10 majors, 15 captains, 26 
lieutenants, 13 cornets or ensigns, 2 staff, 31 serjeants, 11 dram- 
mers, 1,014 rank and file, 28 horses; wounded; J major, | lieu- 
tenant, 1 cornet ot ensign, 5 staff, 12 serjeants, 17 drammers, 770 
rank and file, 11 horses, missing. a i 
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Tetal British and Hanoverian. 

Killed—2 general statf, 1 colonel, 4 lieutenant-colonels, 6 majors, 
48 captains, 28 lieutenants, 22 cornets or ensigns, 5 staff, 2 troo 
qvarter-masiers, 107 serjeants, 13 drummers, 1809 tank and: file, 
1495 horses, 

Wonnded—10 general staff, 4 co'onels, 23 lieutenant-colonels, 
$8 \ajors, 122 captains 228 lieutenants, 60 cornets or ensigns, 19 
stuff, 3 troop quarter-masters, 361 serjeants, 47 drummers or trum 
peters, 6101 rank and file, 89} horses. | 

Missing—} liewtenaut-colonel, 1 major, 4 captains, 6 lieutenants, 


3 cornets or ensigns, 5 staff, 29 serjeanis, 32 drummers or trum- 
peters, 1542 rank and fie, 774 horses. 


JJHN WATERS, Lievt.-Col. and Assistant 
Adjutunt-General. 


Mem. The names of the Officers killed and wounded, were inserted 


in the Supplement to the London Gazetie, of the Ist of July, pub- 
lished the 3d July, 1815. 


The men retorned miss'ng had gone to the rear with wounded 


officers and suldiers, and the greatest numbers have siuce joined, 
The officers are s pposed killed. 
Errata iv the Supplement to the London Gazette, published on 
Monday, July 3d, 1815. 
Omitted in the return of officers killed, Captain Newton Cham. 


bers, ist Foot Guards, A. D. C. to Lieutenant-Geneial Sir Thomas 
Picton. 


Omitted in the return of Officets wounded, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Military Secretary to the Duke of Wellington, 
severely, right arm amputated. 


Official Report of the operations of the Prussian Army of the Lower 
Rhine. 
JUNE 16.—BATTLE OF LIGNY. 

_ The Prossian army was posted on the heights between Brie and 
Sombrief, and beyond the last place, and occupied with a large force 
the villages of St. Amand and Ligny, -ituated in its front. Mean 
time only three corps of the army had joined; the fourth, which was 
stationed between Liego and Hannutt, had been delayed in its march 
by several c'rcumstances, and was not yet come up. Nevertheless, 
Field-Marsbal Blucher resolved to give battle, Lord Wellington having 
already put in motion to support him a strong division of his army, as 
well as bis whole reserve stationed in the environs of Brussels, and 


the fourth corps of the Prussian army being also on <he point of 
arriving. ; 
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The battle began at three o'clock in the afternoon. The enemy 
brought up above 130000 men. The Prassian army was 80,000 
strong. The villoge of St. Amand was the first point attacked by the 
enemy, who carried it after a vigorous resistance. 

He then directed his efforts against Ligny: it is a large village, 
solidly built, situated on a rivulet of the same name. It was there 
that the contest began which may be considered as one of the most 
obstinate recorded in history, Villages have often been taken and 
retaken ; but here the combat continued for five hours in the viliages 
themselves, and the movements forwards or backwards were confined 
to avery narrow space. On both sides fresh troops continually came 
up. Each party had behind the part of the village which it occupied 
great masses of infantry, which maintained the combat, and were 
continually renewed by the reinforcements which they received from 
their rear, as well as from the beighis on the right and left. About 
two bundred cannon were directed from bo:h sides against the village, 
which was on fire in several places at once. From time to time the 
combat extended along the w hole line, the enemy having also directed 
numerous troops against the third corps; however the main contest 
was near Ligny. Things seemed to take a favourable turn for the 
Prussian troops, a part of the village of St. Amand having been re~ 
taken by a battalion commanded by the Field Marshal in person; in 
consequetice of which advantage we had regained a beight, which had 
been abandoned after the loss of St. Amand. Nevertheless the battle 
continued about Ligny with the same fury. The isspe seemed to 
depend wpon the arrival of the English troops, or on that of the fourth 
corps of the Prussian army. in fact, the arrival of this last division would 
have afforded the Field Marshabthe means of making, immediately, 
with the right wing, an auack from which great success might have 
been expected; but news arrived that the English division destined to 
Sipport us was violently attacked by a corps of the French army, and 
that it was with great difficulty it had maintained itself in its position at 
Quatre Bras.—The fourth corps of the army did not appear, so that 
we were forced to maintain alone the contest with an army greatly 
superior. The evening was much advanced, and the combat about 
Ligny continued with the same fury and the same equality of success ; 
we invoked, but in vaio, the arrival of those succours which were so 
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necessary ; the danger became every hour more and more urgent ; all 
the divisions were engaged or hgd already been so, and there werg 
not any corps at handableto support them. Suddenly a division ot 
the enemy's infantry, which by favour of the night had made a circuit 
round the village, without being observed, at the same time that 
some regiments of cuirassiers had forced the passage on the other side, 
took inthe rear the main body of our army, which was posted between 
the houses, ‘The surprise on the part of the enemy was decisive, 
especially at the moment when our cavalry, also posted on a height 
behind the village, was repulsed by the enemy's cavalry in repeated 
attacks, 

Our infantry posted behind Ligny, though forced to retreat, did 
not suffer itself to be discouraged, either by being surprised by the 
enemy in the darkness, a circumstance which exaggerates in the mind 
of man, the dangers to which he finds himself exposed, or by the 
idea of seeing itself surrounded on all sides, Formed in masses, 
it coolly repulsed all the attacks of the cavalry, and retreated in good 
order upon the heights, whence it continued its retrograde movement 
upon Tilly. In consequence of the sudden irruption of the enemy's 
cavalry, several of our cannon in their precipitate retreat had taken 
directions which led them to defiles, in which they necessarily fell into 
disorder ; in this manner, 15 pieces fell into the hands of the enemy. 
At the distance of a quarter of a league from the field of battle, the 
army formed again. The enemy did not venture to pursue it. The 
village of Brie remained in our possession during the night, as well as 
Sombref, where Gen. Thielman had fought with the third corps, 
and whence he at day-break slowly began to retreat towards Gem- 
bioux, where the 4th corps, under General Bulow, had at length 
arrived during the night. The first and second corps proceeded in the 
morning behind the defile of Mount St. Guibert. Our loss in killed 
and wounded was great ; the enemy, however, took from us no pri- 
soners except a part of our wounded. The battle was lost bat not our 
honour. Our soldiers bad fought with a bravery which equalled 
every expectation ; their fortitude remained ‘anshaken, because every 
one retained his confidence in his own strength. On this day Field- 
Marshal Blocher had encountered the greatest dangers. A charge of 
cavalry, led on by himself, had failed. ' While that of the enemy was 
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vigorously pursuing, a musket-shot strack the Marshal's horse: the 
animal, far from being stopped in his career by this wound, began to 
gallop more furiously till it dropped down dead. The Field Marshal, 
stunned by the violent fall, lay entangled ander the horse. The 
enemy's cuirassiers following up their advantage, advanced ; our last 
horsemen had already passed by the Field Marshal ; an Adjutant alone 
remained with him, and had just alighted, resolvéd to share his fate. 
The danger was great, but Heaven watched over us. The enemy 
pursuing their charge passed rapidly by the Field Marshal without 
seeing him ; the next moment, a second c'large of our cavalry having 
repulsed them, they again passed by him with the same precipitation, 
not perceiving him, any moré than they had done the first time. 
Then, but not without difficulty, the Field Marshal was disengaged 
from under the dead horse, and he immediately mounted a dragoon 
horse. 

On the 17th, in the evening, the Prussian army concentrated itself 
in the environs of Wavre. Napoleon put himself in motion against 
Lord Wellington upon the great road leading from Charleroi to Brus- 
sels, An English division maintained on the same day, near Quatre 
Bras, a very severe contest with the enemy. Lord Wellington had 
taken a position on the road to Brussels, having bis right wing leaning 
upon -Brain-la-Leu, the centre near Mont St. Jean, and the left wing 
against La Haye Sainte. Lord Wellington wrote to the Field Marshal 
that he was resolved to accept the battle in this position; if the Field 
Marshal would support him with two corps of his army The Field 
Marshal proposed to come with his whole army; he even proposed, 
in case Napoleon should not attack, that the Allies themselves, with 
their whole united force, shou'd attack him the next day. This may 
serve to shew how little the battle of the 16th bad disorganized 
the Prussian army, or weakened its moral strength. Thos — the 
day of the 17th. 


BATTLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH. 


and 2d corps marched by St. Lambert,’ where they were to take'a 


At break of day the Pron tty gat ign 6 ent The 4th 


position, covered by the forest, neat Frichemont, to take the enemy 
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in the rear, when the moment should appear favourable. The first 
corps was to operate by Obain on the right flank of the enemy. The 
third corps was to follow slowly, in order to afford succour in case of 
need. The battle began about ten o'clock in the morning. The 
English army occupied the heights of Mont St. Jean ; that of the 
French was on the heights before Planchenoit : the former was about 
80,000 strong ; the enemy had above 130,000. In a short time 
the battle became general along the whole live. It seems that Na- 
poleon had the design to throw the left wing upon the centre, and 
thus to effect the separation of the English army from the Prussian, 
which he believed to be retreating upon Maestricht. For this pur- 
pose, he had placed the greatest part of his reserve in the ceptre, 
against his right wing, and upon this point he attacked with fury. 
The English army fought with a valour which it is impossible to 
surpass. ‘The repeated charges of the Old Guard were baffled by the 
intrepidity of the Scotch regiments ; and at every charge the French 
cavalry were overthrown by the English cavalry. But the superiority 
of the enemy in numbets was too great; Napoleon continually 
brought forward considerable masses, and with whatever firmness 
the English troops maintained themselves in their position, it was not 
possible but such heroic exertions must have a limit, 

It was half past feur o'clock, The excessive difficulties of the 
passage by the defile of St. Lambert had considerably retarded the 
march of the Prussian columns, so that only two brigades of the 
fourth corps had arrived at the covered position which was assigned 
to them. The decisive moment was come—there was not an instant 
to be lost. The Generals did not suffer it to escape. They resolved 
immediately to begin the attack with the troops which they hadat 
hand. General Bulow, therefore, with two brigades and a corps of 
cavalry, advaneed rapidly upon the rear of the enemy's right wing. 
The enemy did not lose bis presence of mind ; he instantly turned 
his reserve against us, aed a murderous conflict began on that side. 
The combat remained long uncertain, while the battle with the 
English army still continued with the same violence. 

Towards six o'clock in the evening, we received the news that 
General Thielman, with the thisd corps, was attacked near Wavre by 
@ considerable corps of the enemy, ang that they were already dis- 
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puting the possession of thetown. The Field Marshal, however, did 
not soffer himself to be disturbed by this news ; it was on the spot 
where he was, and no where eise, that the affair was to be decided. A 
conflict continually supported by the same obstinacy, and kept up by 
fresh troops, could alone inspire the victory, and if it were obtained 
here, any reverse sustained near Wavre was of little consequence. The 
columns therefore continued their movements, It was balf an hour 
past seven, and the issue of the battle was stilluncertain. The whole 
of the 4th corps, and a part of the 2d, under Gen. Pvick, bad suc- 
cessively come up. The French troops fought with desperate fary: 
however, some uncertainty. was perceived in their movements, and it 
was observed that some pieces of cannon were retreating. At this 
moment the first column of the corps of General Ziethen arrived on 
the points of attack, near the village of Smouhen, on the enemy's 
right flank, and instantly charged. This movement decided the 
defeat of the enemy. ‘His right wing was broken in three places ; 
he abandoned his positions. Our troops rashed forward at the pas de 
charge, and attacked him en all sides, while, at the same time, the 
whole English line advanced. 

Circumstances were extremely favourable to the attack formed by 
the Prussian army ; the ground rose in an amphitheatre, so that our 
artillery could freely open its fire from the summit of a great many 
heights, which rose gradually above each other ;. and in the invervals 
of which the troops descended into the plain, formed into brigades, 
and in the greatest order: while fresh troops continually unfolded 
themselves, issuing from the forest on the height behind'us, The 
enemy, however, still preserved means to retreat, till the village of 
Planchenoit, which he had on his rear, and which was defended by 
the guard, was, after several bloody attacks, carried by storm. From 
that time the retreat became.a rout, which soon spread through the 
Whole French army, which in its dreadful confusion, hurrying away 
every thing that atterpted to stop it, soon assumed the appearance of 
the flight of an army of barbarians. It was half-past nine. The 
Field Marshal assembled all the superior officers, and gave orders to 
send the last horse and the last man in pursuit of theenemy. The 
van of the army accelerated its march. The French being pursued 
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without intermission, was absolutely disorganized. The causeway 
presented the appeatance of an immense shipwreck : it was covered 
with an innumerable quantity of cannon, caissons, carriages, baggage, 
arms, and wrecks of every kind. Those of the enemy who had 
attempted io repose for atime, and had not expected to be so quickly 
pursued, were driven from more than nine bivouacs. Io some 
villages they attempted to maintain themselves ; but as soon as 
they heard the beating of ovr drums or the sound of the trumpet, 
they either fled or threw themselves into the houses, where they 
were cut down or made prisoners, It was moonlight, which greatly 
favoured the pursuit, for the whole march was but a continued chace, 
either in the corn-fields or the houses. 

At Genappe the enemy had entrenched himself with cannon and 
overturned carriages ; at our approach we suddenly heard in the town 
a great noise and a motion of carriages; at the entrance we were 
exposed to a brisk fire of musketry; we replied by some cannon- 
shot, followed by an Aurrah, and an instant after the town was our's. 
It was here that, among many other equipages, the carriage of 
Napoleon was taken ; he had just left it to mount on horseback, and 
in his hurry had forgotten in it his sword and hat. Thus the affair 
continued till break of day. About 40,000 men, in the most com- 
plete disorder, the remains of the whole army, have saved themselves, 
retreating through Charleroi, partly without arms, and carrying with 
them only 27 pieces of their numerous artillery. j 

The enemy in his flight had passed all his fortresses, the only 
defence of his frontier, which are now passed by our armies. 

At three o'clock, Napoleon had dispatched from the field of battle, 
a courier to Paris, with the news that victory was no longer doubtfal : 
a few hours after he had no longer any army left. We have not yet 
any exact account of the enemy's loss ; it is enough to know that two 
thirds of the whole army are killed, wounded, or prisoners ; among 
the latter are Generals Mouton, Duhesme, and Compans. Up to this 
time, about 300 cannon, and above 500 caissons, are in our hands. 

Few victories have been so complete, and there is certainly no 
example that an army two days after losing a battle, engaged in such 
an action, and so gloriously maiatained it. Honour be te troops 
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capable. of so much firmness and valour! In the middle of the 
position occupied by the French army, and exactly upon the height, 
isa farm called La Belle Alliance. The march of all the- Prussian 
columns was directed towards this farm, which ‘was visible from 
every side. It was there that Napoleon was during the battle ; it 
was thence that he gave his orders, that he flattered himself with the 
hopes of victory, and it was there that his ruinwas decided. There 
too, it was, that by a happy chance Field Marshal Blucher and 
Lord ‘Wellington met in the dark, and mutually saluted each other as 
victors. 
In commemoration of the alliance which now subsists between the 
English and Prussian nations, of the union of the two armies, and 
their reciprocal confidence, the Field Marshal desired, that this 
battle should bear the name of La Belle Alliance. 
By the order of Field Marshal Blucher, 
General GNEISENAU. 


i es 


BATTLE OF MONT ST. JEAN. 


At nine in the morning the rain having somewhat diminished, the 
ist corps put itself in motion, and placed itself with the left on the 
Toad to Brussels, and opposite the village Mont St. Jean, which 
opposed the centre of the enemy's junction. The second corps leant 
its right upon the road to Brussels, and its left upon ‘a small. wood 
within cannon shot of the English army, The cuirassiers were in 
reserve behind, and the guards in reserve upon the heights. The 
Othcorps, with the cay alry of General D'Aumonrt, under the orders 
of Count Lesav, was destined to proceed in sear of our right to 
Oppose a Prussian corps which appeared to have escaped Marshal 
Grouchy, and to intend to fall upon our right flank, an intention 
which had been male known to us by our reports, and by a letter 
from a Prussian Gencral taken by our light troops. 

The troops were full of ardour. We estimated the force of the 
Eoglish army at 80,000 men. We supposed that a Prussian corps 
which might be in line towards the right, might be 15,000 men. 


The enemy's force then was upwards of 90,000 men—ounr’s less 
numerous, 
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At noon, all the preparations being terminated, Prince Jerome, 
commanding a division of the 2d corps, and destined to form the 
extreme left of it, bore upon the wood, of which the enemy occupied 
apart. The cannonade began. The enemy supported with 30 pieces 
of cannon, the troops he had sent to kesp’the wood. We made, also, 
on our side, dispositionsof artillery. At one.o'clock Prince Jerome was 
master of all the wood, and the whole English army fell back behind 
@ curtain. Count d'Erlon then attacked'the village of Mont’St. Jean, 
and supported his attack with 80 pieces of cannon, which must-have 
@écasioned great loss to the English army. All the efforts were upon 
the Plateau. A brigade of the Ist division of Count d'Erlon took 
the village of Mont St.Jean; a second brigade was charged by 4 
corps of English cavalry, which occasioned it much loss. At the same 
moment a division of English cavalry charged the battery of Count 
d'Erlon by its right, and disorganised several pieces; but the cuiras- 
siers of General Milhaud charged that division, three regiments of 
which were broken and cut up. 

It was three in the afternoon. The Emperor made the guard 
advance to place it in the plain upon the ground which the first corps 
had occupied at the outset of the battle. This corps was already in 
advance. The Prussian division, whose movement had been foreseen, 
then engaged with the light troops of Count Lobau, spreading its 
force upon ous whole right flank. It was expedient, before under- 
taking any thing elsewhere, to wait for the extent of that attack. 
Hence, all the measures of reserve were ready to succour Count 
Lobau and overwhelm the Prussian corps when it should have 
advanced. 

That done, the Emperor had the design of leading an attack upon 
the village of Mont St. Jean, from which we expected decisive suc- 
cess ; but by a movement of impatience so frequent in our military 
annals, and which has often been so fatal to us, the cavalry of reserve 
having perceived a retrogade movement made by the English to shelter 
themselves from our batteries, from which they had suffered so 
much, crowned the heights of Mont St. Jean, and charged the in- 
fantry. This movement, which, made in time, and supported by the 
reserves, ought to have decided the day, made in an isolated manner, 
and before affairs on the right were terminated, became fatal. 
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Having no means of countermanding it, the enemy shewing 
several masses of cavalry and infan‘ry, and his two divisions of 
cuirassiers being engaged, all our cavalry ran at the same momént to 
support their comrades. There for three hours mamerous charges 
were made, which enabled us to penetrate several squares, and to 
take some standards of the light infantry, an advantage out of pro- 
portion with the loss which our cavalry experienced by the grape-shot 
and musket firing. It was impossible to dispose of our reserves of 
infantry until we bad repulsed the flank attack of the Prussian corps. 
This attack always was prolonged and perpendicularly upon oat 
right flank. The Emperor sept thither General Dahesne with the 
young guard and several battalions of reserve, . The enemy was kept 
in check, repulsed, and fell back—he had exhausted his forces, and 
we had nothing more to fear. It is this moment that was indicated 
for an attack upon the centre of the enemy. As the cuirassiers, 
suffered by the grape-shot, we sent four batialions of the middle 
guard to protect the cuirassiers, keep the position, and, if possible 
disengage and drive back into the plain a part of our cavalry. 

Two other battalions were sent to keep themselves en potence 
upon the extreme left of the division, which had mancuvred upon 
our flanks, in order notiigihave any uneasiness on that side—-the rest 
was disposed in reserve, part to occupy the potence in the rear of 
Mont St. Jean, patt mpon the plateau in the rear of the field of 
battle, which formed our reserve position. 

In this state of affairs the battle was gained : we oceupied all the 
positions which the enemy occupied at the outset of the battle: our 
cavalry having been too soon and too ill employed, we could no longer 
hope for decisive success. But Marshal Grouchybaving leatnt the 
movement of the Prussian corps, marched of the rear of that 
corps, which insured us a signal success for next day. Aftereight 
hours fire, and charges of infantry and cavalry, all the army saw, 
with joy, the battle gained, and the field of batile in our power. 

At half after eight o'clock, four battalions of the mid‘le guard 
who had been sent to the platform on the other side of St. Jean, in 
order to support the cuirassiers, being greatly annoyed by tlieir fire, 
endeavoured to carry the batteries with the bayonet. At the end of 
the day, a charge directed against their flank by several English 
' No. 206, Vol. 49, July, 1815. H 
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squadrons pnt them in disorder, and obliged them to recross the ravin. 
Several regiments near at hand, seeing some troops belonging to the 
gnard in confusion, believed it was the old guard, and in conse. 
quence fled in disorder. The cry, all is lost, the guard is driven 
back, was heard on every side. The soldiers pretend even that on 
many points several ill-disposed persons cried out, sauve qui peut, 


» However it may be, a complete panic spread itself throughout ths 


whole field of battle, and they threw themselves in the greatest 
disorder on the line of communication ; soldiers, cannoneers, cag. 
Moons, all hurries to this point ; the old guard, which was in reserve, 
was attacked and completely cut up. g 

In an instant, the whole army was nothing but a mass of confu. 
sion: all the soldiers and arms were mixed pel mel, and it: was 
utterly impossible to form a single corps. The enemy, who perceived 
this great confusion, immediately attacked with their cavalry, and 
increased the disorder, and such way the confusion owing to night 
coming on, that it wasimpossible to rally the troops, and point ont 
to them their error. Thus a battle terminated, a day of false manceu- 
vres rectified, the greatest success insured for the next day, all lost by 
means of a momentary panic. The squadrons placed on the side of 
the Emperor, were disorganized and destmyed by an overwhelming, 
force, and there was nothing left but to follow the torrent. The park 
of reserve, all the baggage which had repassed the Sambre, in short, 
every thing in the field of batue remained in the power of the 
enemy. 

It was impossible to wait for the troops on our right: every one 
knows what the bravest army in the world is when thus mixed and 
thrown into confusion, and when its organization no longer exists. 
The Emperor crossed the Sambre at Charleroi, at five o'clock in the 
mornitig, Plilippeville and Avesnes have been given as the points of 
re-union, 

The Prince Jerome, General Morand, and other Generals, have 
there rallied a part of the army. Marshal Grouchy, with the corps’ 
on the right, is moving on the Lower Sambre. 

The loss of thé enemy must have been very great, if we may 
judge from the number of standards we have taken from themy and 
from the retrograde movement which he has made ;—ours cannot be 
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calculated till after the troops shall have been collected. Previously 
to the confusion which took place, we had already experienced a very 
considerable loss, particularly in our cavalry, ‘so fatally, though so 
bravely engaged. Notwithstanding these immense Josses, this brave 
cavalry constantly kept the position it had taken from the English, 
and only abandoned it when the tumult and disorder of the field of 
battle forced it. In the midst of the night, and obstacles which en- 
cumbered their route, it could not preserve its own organization. 

The artillery was, as usual, covered with glory. The carriages 
belonging to the hesd-quarters remained in their ordinary position} 
no retrograde movement being judged necessary. In the course of 
the night they fell into the enemy's hands. Such was the result of 
the battle of Mont St. Jean, glorious for the French armies, and yet 
so fatal. 





NEY v. BUONAPARTE. 


Letter from Marshal the Prince of the Moskowa to his Excellency the 
Duke of Otranio, 


Reports of the most false and defamatory nature have for some days 
been publicly circulated r@specting my conduct in this short and un- 
fortunate campaign. The journals repeat these reports, and seem to 
give credit to the most odious calumnies, After having during twenty 
five years fought and bled for the glory and independence of my coun- 
try, itis | against whom the charge of treason is thus daringly made ; 
—It is I who am pointed out to the people, and even to the army, as 
the author of the disaster which has occurred ! 

Compelled to break silence,—for as it is alwayspainful to speak of 
one’s self, it is particularly so when the object is torrepel calumny ,— 
I address myself to you as President of the Provisional Government, 
in order to lay before you a faithful relation of the circumstances 
which came ander my observation. 


~©On the 11th of June I received an order from the Minister at War 


to repair to the Imperial head-quarters. I had no command, and pos- 
sessed no information on the force and composition of the army. 
Neither the Emperor nor the Minister bad previously said any thing 
tome which could give me the slightest idea that I was to be employed 
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in this campaign, I was consequently called upon in a state quite 
unprepared, without horses, equipage, or money, and I was obliged 
to vorrow in order to enable me to reach my destination. 

] arrived on the 12th at Laon, on the 13th at Avesnes, and on the 
44th at Beaumont, in which last place I purchased from the Duke of 
Treviso two horses, with which I proceeded on the 15th to Charieroy, 

® accompanied by my first Aid-de-Camp, the only offi er I had with me, 
I arrived at the moment when the enemy, having been attacked by 
yur Jight troops, were falling back upon Fleurus and Gosselies. 
» The emperor immediately ordered me to put myself at the head of 
“the Ist and 2d corps of infantry, cogamanded by lieutenant-generals 
Erlon and Reille, lieutenant-general Pire’s division of light cavalry of | 
the guard, under the orders of lieutenant-generals Lefebvre- Desnou- 
ettes and Colbert, and of two divisions of the Count de Valmy's car 
valry, forming altogether eight divisions of infantry and four divisions 
of cavalrye, With these troops, of which, however, I had onlya 
part disposable, I pushed the enemy and obliged him to evacuate Gos- 
selies, Frasnes, Mellet and Heppiegnies: there the troops took posi- 
tion, with the exception of the first corps, which was still at Marchie 
énnes, and which did not join me antil next day. ; 

On the 16:b I was ordered to attack theiliglish in their position af! 
Quartre Bras. We marched against the enemy with an enthusiasm 
which it would be ditficalt to describe. Nothimg:could resist our im-' 
petuosity ; the battle became general, and victory was not doubtful, 
when at the moment in which I wished to bring forward the 1st corps 
of Infantry which I had left in reserve at Frasnes, I learnt that the 
emperor had disposed of it without giving me information, as well as 
of Girard's divi a 2d corps which was warmly engaged with 
the Pifissians. ‘mortification I received from. this news was tefs 
rible. Having now under my command only three divisions instead 
of eight, on which I had relied, I was obliged to allow victory to 
escape from my hands, and notwithstanding all my efforts, and in 
spite of the bravery and devotedness of my troops, it was impossible 
to do more than maintain myself in my nie aang the 
day. 

About nine o'clock the vt cotiiliies veterutiihte me by hacdiiibbett 
fo whorn it had been of uo service. Thus between 25 and 30,000 
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men had been for that time, as it were paralysed, having been obliged 





zed during the whole of the battle to march with their arms on their 
shoulders, from the left to the right, and from tbe. right to the left 
the without firing a single musket. 
of Here I cannot help suspending these details to call your attention to 
oy, the consequences of this false movement, and in general to the bad 
me, dispositions adopiéd that day. - 
by By what fatality, for example, did the emperor, instead of direct~ 
ing all his furce against Lord Wellington, who would have been take 
| of unawares and unprepared, regard this attack as secondary ? Hol 
rals could the emperor after the pasifige of the Sambre, conceive it to be 
y of — possible to fight two battles imvone day? This was, however, what 
ous took place against forces the double of ours,, and which the officers 
Cay - who saw it can still with difficulty comprehend., © 
ions Had he, instead of doing that, lefi.a corps of observation to hold 
ly a the Prussians in check, and marched with his largest npasges to sup- 
508- port me, the English army would undoubtedly have beemdestroyed, 
Osi between Quartre Bras and Genappes, and that position which sepa- 
chis rated the two allied armies once in our power, would bave afforded the 


emperor the opportunity of outflanking the right of the Prussians, and 

at tof crushing them in théir turn, The general opinion in France, 
sand particularly in the army, was that'the emperor would in the first 
im- place turn his attention solely.to the destruction of the English army, 







tful, and for that cireamstanees were very favourable—bat fate has ordered 
orps it otherwise. 

the On the 17th the army marched in thedirection of Mont St. Jean. 

ll as _ On the 18th the battle commenced about one o'clock, and though 
with the b Iletin which gives an account of it dows n@tifmention my name, 
tere I believe I have no occasion to affirm that I was ‘ ote 


tead Lieut.-General.Comte Drouot has already spoken of this battle in 
ry to the Chamber of Peers, and his relation is correct, with the exception, 
1 in however, of some insportant facts, which he either suppressed or keow 
ible aot, but which it is my daty fo disclose, . — 

othe About seven in the evening, after the most dreadful earnage I ever 
, Witnessed, General Labedoyere came to inform me, on the part of the 
Tor, Emperor, that MavshakGrouchy had arrived on oor right, and was 
attacking the left of the united English and Prussians. The General in 
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passing through the lines, circulated this news among the soldiers, 
whose courage and devotedness remained unaltered, and who were 
giving new proofé thereof at that moment, notwithstanding the fatigue 
with which they were exhausted. Bat what was my astonishment, I 
ought to say indignation, when I learned afew moments after, that not 
only Marshal Grouchy had not arrived to our support, asthe whole 
army had been taught to believe, but that between 40 and 50,000 
Prussians were attacking our extreme right)’and forcing us to fall back, 
Bither the Emperor had deceived himself as to the time in which Mar. 
shal Grouchy could have been able to support him, or the march of 
the Marshal had been more retarded By"the efforts of the enemy than 
was calculated upon. The fact is, that at the moment when hisarri- 
val was announced tous, he was still only in the neighbourhood of Wa-' 
vres of the Dyle ; Which, with regard to us, was the same as if he had ' 
been a hundred leagues from our field of battle. 

Soon aftéfl observed the arrival of four regiments of the middle 
guard, led by the Emperor in person, who wished to renew the attack 
with these troops, in order to penetrate the enemy’s centre. He or- 
dered me to march at their head with General Friant. Generals, offi- 
cers, soldiers, all displayed the greatest intrepidity. But this corps 
was too weak to resist for any length of tiffe the forces which the? 
enemy opposed to it, and we had soon to renounce the hope which this 
attack for a few moments afforded. General Friant was struck by a 
ball at my side. I had my horse killed, and was thrown down Gindes 
him. ‘Ihe brave men who have survived this terrible battle will, I 
trust, do me the justice to state that they saw me fighting foot to foot, 
sword fm hand, and that I was one of the last who left the scene of car, ' 
nage, at the momefifiWhen obliged to retreat. 

Meanwhile the Prtissians continued their offensive movement, and 
our right was sensibly giving way ; the English intheir turn advanced. | 
There yet remained to us four squares of the old giatd placed advanta- 
geously for the retreat; these brave grenadiers, the élite of the army, 
who-were forced to fall back successively, only yielded the ground foot 
by foot, until finally overpowered by numbers, they were almost Com- 
pletely destroyed. From that time the retrograde movement was most 
decided, and the army formed only a confused: column; there was 
however then no routing nor cry of seuve qui peut, as has been calum- 
niously imputed to the army in the Bulletin. For myself, being con 
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stadtly in the rear-guard which I followed on foot, having had all my 
horses killed, worn out with fatigue, covered with contusions, and 
having no longer strength to walk, I owe my life tow Corporal of the 
Guard, who supported me in the march, and never abandoned me 
doting this retreat. About eleven at night I fell in with Lieutenant- 
Getieral Lefebvre-Desnouettes ; and one of his officers, Major Sch- 
midt, had the generosity to give me the only horse which remained ° 
tohim. Thus I arrived at Marchiennes-au-Pout, at four in the 
morning, alone, without officers, ignorant of the fate of the Emperor, 
whom, some time before the termination of this battle, 1 had entirely 
lost sight of, and whom I suppogetl to be either killed or taken. 
Genéral Pamphile Lecroix, chief of the staff of the second corps, 
whom’! found in this city, having told me that the Emperor was at 
Charleroi, I supposed that his Majesty intended toyplace himself at ihe 
head of Marshal Grouchy’s corps, in order to cover the Sambre, and 
to facilitate to the troops the means of rallying near Avesmegy. and, in 
this persuasion I proceeded to Beaumont, but parties of cavalry 
having followed us very closely, and intercepted the roads to Mau- 
beuge and Philippeville, I found it to be impossible to stop a single 
soldier on this point, and to oppose the progress of a victorious enemy. 


‘Afontinued my journey to Avesnes, where I could obtain no infor- 


mation concerning the Emperor. 

In this state of things, having neither any news of his Majesty, nor 
of the Major-General, the disorder increasing at every instant, and 
with the exception of a few regiments of the guard and of the line, 
each one pursuing his own course, I determined on proceeding 


- immediately to Paris, by Saint-Quintin, to acquaint the Minister of 


War as quickly as possible with the true situationy@f, affairs, in order 
that he might at least send some fresh troops to meet the army, and 
to adopt rapidly sach measures as circumstances might ‘require. On 
my arrival at Bouvget,’ three leagues from Paris, I learnt that the Em- 
peror had passed through that place at nine in the morning, 

Such is, My Lord Duke, “an exact recital of this. unfortunate 
campaign. 

I now. ask those who have survived that fine and numerous army. 
in what way I can be agehsed of thedisaster of which it has just been 
the victim, and of* which our military annals fornish no example ? 
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104 Literary Intelligence. 
I have, jit is said, betrayed the country ; I, who to serve it, have al- 
ways shewn a zeal which I have perhaps carried too far, and which 
. may have misledume ; but this calumny is not and cannot be supported 
by any fact, any circumstance, or any presumption. Whence thea 
can have.arisen these odious reports which have suddenly circulated 
with so frightful a rapidity? If in the enquiries which I bave miade 
“on this subject, 1 had not dreaded almost as much to discover the 
truth; as to remain ia ignorance of ity I should declare that every 
circumstance led me to believe that I have been basely deceived, and 
that endeavours have been made to enyelope under the veil of treason, 
the errors and extravagancies of thiseeampaign---errors which have 
been carefully. concealed in the bolletins already published, and 
against which I have in vain raised that voice of truth, which I bave 
just egmsed to be heard in the Chamber of Peers. 

I expect from the justice of your Excellency, and your kindness to 
me, thatgou will be pleased to insert this letter in all the journals, 
and to give it the greatest publicity. 

I renew to your Excellency, &c. 




















(Signed) Ney, 
Marshal the Prince of the Moskowa. 
Paris, 26 June, }815. “ 4 
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The Appendix to Vol. 48 of this Review, containing Observations 
on Mr. Edw. Hay's History of the Insurrection of Wexford— Papers 
respecting the Papal Authority presented to both houses of Parliament 
— Mischievous rks op the Present state of Ireland--.Liverpddl 
Anniversary of t8@ Birth of the Rt. Hon. Wm Pitt---Curious Letter 
ie ty Sailors t© their Sisters---Title, Index, &c. &c. will be pub- 
ished with the present Nomber. oe | a 

Travels through Poland, Austria, Bavaria, Saxeny, and the Tyrol, ia 
| _ the years 1807 and 1808, by Baron d'Ukianski, is in the press, and will 
iy be published in the course of the present month. | 
F In the Press, the Life and Campaigns of Field Marshal Prince 
Blucher; interspersed with much novel, and interesting matter; 
and €nriched with authentic Anecdotes and Biographica) lacidents of 


t Drawn from origina! and official Sources. — 








